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Frances 


| Monnet Plan 


By Henri Guizot 


The New Leader Correspondent in France 


ARIS, July 15—Present day France differs 
irem purely capitalist countries in that it 
has a nation-wide plan for economic develop- 


Hy ment, including the Monnet plan for capital 


investment. Whether this plan has important 
shortcomings, and whether it is being realized 
in full scope should be investigated separately. 
More important is the fact that the plan exists, 
and that capital is now invested in conformity 
with its objectives. 

a am: » 

DATA ON FULFILLMENT of the Monnet 
plan in 1947 have just been published. It ap- 
pears that in 1947, 460,000,000,000 francs were 
invested in the French economy, exclusive of 
small investments of both the urban popula- 
tion and the farmers. Of this amount, 255,000,- 
00,000 francs were provided by the state, 77,- 
000,000,000 by nationalized enterprises, 15,000,- 
000,000 bv the local administration (administra- 
tion of cities, departments, communes) and 
115,000,000,000 by private enterprises. Thus, 
only 25 percent of capital investment jlowed 
from the private sector. Since the budget of the 
local administration is made up of tolls and 
taxes sanctioned by the government, and of 
government subsidies, it appears that invest- 
ment of capital, a most important factor of eco- 
nomic development, was 75 percent national- 
ized. This feature constitutes a substantial dis- 
tinction between the French: economy, and the 
familiar type of pure capitalism. A superficial 
observer is apt to overlook it, since the outward 
forms of French economy, its development and 
ills, are similar to those under capitalism. 

& & % 

EVEN MORE IMPORTANT is the fact that 
voluntary savings constitute a negligible part 
of capital investment. Monnet’s report declares 
that “private savings almost entirely ignored 
the appeal addressed by the government.” The 
funds which the government made available for 
investment were obtained through taxes, i.e., 
by cumpulsory means, through the emission of 
paper money, a disguised and hard form of 
taxation. Also through compulsory liquidation 
of French assets abroad, and through the so- 
called “counterbalance of American credits,” 
that is, the selling of goods which had been 
obtained free from America. Government in- 
vestments, accordingly, are based not on volun- 
lary savings, but on compulsory receipts. 

% x: x 

THE ORIGIN OF INVESTMENT funds was 
clearly revealed in a recently passed law. In 
view of the lack of capital for housing projects, 
Feconstruction of agriculture and moderniza- 
tion of industrial equipment, the law introduced 
additional and heavy taxation of farmers, 
arusans, members of the professions, and own- 
*ts of industrial and trade enterprises. Under 
the law, this tax is rescinded for the particular 
laxpaver if he subscribes to a 3 percent govern- 
ment loan, the repayment of which will begin 
in 1953. The compulsory nature of this loan is 
obvious; the taxpayer is confronted with an 
ultimatum—either to subscribe to it or to pay 
the same amount in the form of a tax. Thus 
“pital investment in France has become a gov- 
= Ment function, part of a nation-wide plan; 
-- ©over it is based on compulsion. 
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American Slavs and Tito 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


MERICAN Communists and their fellow 
A travellers of Slav descent are joining the 
the Cominform in the fight against Tito. 
The news came to them suddenly. They were 
startled; for a while there was a deep silence 
in the “family.” Finally they declared that the 
Cominform’s criticism was “correct” and that 
Tito was wrong. Their reasons: Slavs need 
to remain loyal to the Soviet Union in the inter- 
est of the Slav nations. 

There can be no doubt that to the Commu- 
nist People’s Front among the Slavs in America 
the fracas was a heavy blow. Marshal Tito and 
his Soviet “achievements” in Yugoslavia have 
been the biggest assets which Yugoslav Com- 
munists contributed to the People’s Front in 
this country. 

In public meetings, Communist leaders, who 
only yesterday hailed Tito as the “best son” of 
the Yugoslav people, are now smearing him and 
demand that their followers adhere to the new 
Moscow line. Non-Communists among the Slav- 
Americans who believed that Tito was a genu- 
ine product of native Balkan democracy are 
puzzled, uneasy, disillusioned and sorry. Many 
of them think that this is the right time to 
wash their hands of the entire affair. They state 
loudly that they are Americans and that they 
have to take care of their own interests in 
America. Communists blame reactionary Amer- 
ican capitalism and Wall Street for what has 
happened. They assert that American warmong- 
ers are to blame. According to them it is 
the trap of the Truman-Marshal policy in which 
Tito and his Communists were caught. 

* x 

AMONG THE FIRST to speak out, astonish- 
ingly enough, was Louis Adamic. To him, the 
Tito-Cominform rift is due to the lack of good 
“human relations” between the Kremlin and 
Yugoslav Communists. Mr. Adamic is anxious 
that the family squabble culminate in a com- 
plete understanding between Tito and Stalin. 
Yugoslavs are stubborn, individualistic and 
anarchistic. The Kremlin has to understand 
these special qualities and ‘act accordingly. 
Otherwise Mr. Adamic fears for an American 
capitalistic victory in the struggle against the 
Slavie Bloc. 

More outspoken are the editorials of the 
Yugoslav Communist press in the U.S. The 
Narodni Glasnik of Pittsburgh in its July Ist 


and 8th issues states: “The contrast between 
Tito and the Cominjorm has terribly stirred 
all Yugoslavs in America.... Americans of 
Yugoslav descent have done much in helping 
our people in the old country. We have been 
sending money, medicine, clothing, food and 
necessary tools to help them in building a new 
and better life.... We have seen the day when 
the great family of Slavs united for peace and 
a better world. Today our people are worried. 
We want this great family of Slav nations to 
remain united for peace and a better world.” 

The “explanation” of this Communist mouth- 
piece follows: “In their recent meetings all 
American Yugoslavs have adopted resolutions 
backing the Cominform’s criticism directed 
against Marshal Tito and against the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
Taking that as a symptom, it is clear that the 
great majority of Americans of Yugoslav de- 
scent accept the criticism of the Cominform 
against Yugoslav leadership.” After attacking 
the American press for backing Tito in his fight 
against Stalin, the newspaper concludes: “Our 
people trust ihe Soviet Union and its leaders 
ship and they cannot understand behavior on 
the part of Yugoslav leaders for which they 
are hailed today by the whole bourgeois press.” 

A DIFFERENT ATMOSPHERE presides in 
Tito’s Embassy in Washington, D. C. There the 
ambassador, Mr. Sava Kossanovich, is trying 
his utmost to persuade Yugoslav-Americans to 
stick to Tito. He has sent messages to his friends 
throughout the U.S.; these have worked in 
Tito’s behalf asking them to remain faithful. 
As a non-Communist, Kossanovich comments 
now that he was always correct in stating that 
Tito although a Communist was never merely 
Stalin's puppet. In the last six months, Kossa- 
novich has twice refused to return to Belgrade, 
being afraid that his fate would be the same 
as that of his friends, Tito’s ambassadors in 
London and in Ankara, who were dismissed by 
the Politburo. Today, Kossanovich is triumph- 
ant and jubilant. He suggests that the Amer- 
icans help Tito, but in such a way as not to 
overly compromise him. Kossanovich’s main 
point is a suggested return to the Yalta formu- 
lation and the application of a “fifty-fifty” 
policy in Yugoslavia: where the Soviet Union 
and America can meet. 
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The Case of Robert Magidoff 


NDER the title, “The Russians 
{ Called Me A Spy,” the Satur- 
day Evening Post has if ublished 


the AP 
correspondent in Russia since 1936 who 
Was accused by 


an article by Robert Magidoff 


his own secretary of 


being an American spy and was, with 
his wife, expelled from the Soviet 
Union last April. 


The incident was 
reported 
and discussed; 
Magidoff's article 
adds some details, 
It is interesting 
both for what it 
contains and for 


widely 


omits. 

For about a 
Magidoff 
was shadowed” 
in Moscow with- 
about the 
imminent 


what it 





week 


Dalliin 


out his 
Teasons or 
events, nor did he reasons 
to suspect his secretary, Cecilia Nelson. 
Miss Nelson was born in Michigan of 
Finnish her family 
emigrated to the Soviet Union in the 
1930's and Soviet citizens, 
Izvestia published a letter by Miss 
Nelson Magidoff of “direct 
assignments in espionage of using 
diplomatic pouches to forward his re- 
ports to the US, of detailed 
information about underground instal- 
Miss Nelson’s 
whai had by 


knowing anything 


suspecting any 
have any 
parents; she and 
became 


accusing 


seeking 


lations,” and the like 


letter was written in 


now become a standard statement, ob- 
viously prepared by someone else and 
which has been used, with appropriate 
variations, in a number of other in- 
stances. Magidoff sent a reply te the 
Soviet press but it never appeared. He 
went to the Moscow Foreign Office te 
discuss and explain the matter, but his 
protestations were of no avail. 


Magidoff was not arrested, however, 
as would 
suspicion of espionage had been taken 
seriously by the authorities. Soviet 
citizens and alike are 
severely punished for the slightest in- 
fractions of the strict laws against the 
divulging of After 
a few days the newspapers 
reported that Magidoff was being ex- 
pelled from the Soviet Union. In Mag- 
idoff’s view it was Andrei 
Vishinsky personally who guided the 
“operation” 


have been the case if the 


foreigners 


military secrets 


Moscow 
probably 
against him; no doubt he 


What the 
expulsion was, 


has reasons for thinking so. 
actual 
he still perhaps, he 
says, it was the fact that the kept in 
contact 
friends of his mevybe 
Vishinksy Magidoff surmises — did 
not approve of Magidoff’s planned trip 
across the satellite countries. But ne 
definite 
“why” can be offered. 


reason for his 


not know; 


does 


with a group. of Russians, 


Russian wife: 


answer to the interesting 


One more detail of Magidoffs ac- 
count is worth mentioning. Megidoff 
was also representative of the New 


York publishing house, McGraw-Hill, 
and this firm sent him a book previ- 
ously ordered by Prof. Eugene Varga, 
the well-known Soviet economist. 
Meanwhile Varga had fallen into dis- 
grace and all contact with him was 
apt to arouse suspicion. The matter 
Was aggravated by a letter from 
McGraw-Hill accompanying the book, 
giving Magidoff the advice to hand the 
book to Varga in person and in this 
way to make a good contact with the 
professor. 


For Vishinsky and his subordinates 
this proved a convenient pretext: the 
advice of the naive New York office 
of McGraw-Hill was promptly con- 
strued as “instructions how best to 
make acquaintance of Soviet persons 
and how best to obtain requisite in- 
formation.” 


Wuar Robert Magidoff fails to in- 
dicate in his article is the general atti- 
tude he displayed toward the Soviet 
Government during the twelve years 
of his service in Moscow and. in par- 
ticular, during the war. Mr. Magidoff 
used to be one of the most loyal for- 
eign correspondents in the Soviet 
Union — loyal not only to the AP but 
to Soviet policy. He never seemed to 
disapprove of any important political 
measures of the Kremlin — not in the 
last seven years or so. He never criti- 
cized Soviet policy. Along with fellow- 
travelers in Moscow he did his share 
to spread fatal illusions about Soviet 
postwar intensions, about the alléged 
evolution of Soviet Russia in the di- 
rection of democracy, about its break- 
ing with its terroristic past, and al] the 
other silly concepts that helped dis- 
orient public opinion in this country 
and disarm it intellectually in the face 
of growing Soviet aggression after the 
war. 


Mrs. Nenila 
pondent’s 


Magidoff, the 
Russian-born 


Corres- 
wife, was in 


. 


the States in 1944, lectured widely — 
and, like her husband, had nothing 
but praise for Stalin’s policies. 


Early in 1945, William L. White’s 
Report on the Russians appeared — 
a rather embarrassing book to the 
Soviet authorities because it gave a 
blunt and straightforward account of 
White’s observations in Russia. Sc a 
group of twelve foreign correspondents 
in Moscow published a collective blast 
against William White and his book, 
Jabeling it a “biased and misleading 
report.” This was a base thing tc do, 
contrary to all the ethics of honest :e- 
porting and the traditions of independ. 


ent journalism. Of course it heiped 
enhance their reputztion with the 
Soviet authorities. Rovert Magidoff 


was one of its twelve signers. 


Magidoff’s assistant, who inherited 
the job after his expulsion and is now 
evidently in charge of the AP office in 
Moscow, is Andrew J. Steiger, of Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., who speaks Russian. Steiger 
is known to people interested in Rus- 
sian affairs as the author of a book on 
Soviet Asia and especially threugh 
Wallace’s Soviet Asia Mission. As Mr, 
Wallace, acknowledges in his foreword, 
the book was actually written by Mr, 
Steiger. It has frequently been poinied 
out in the press that the statements 
and omissions of the Wallace 
border on outright deceit. 


opus 


These peculiar aspects of the report- 
ing of Magidoff and his assistant were 
apparently the reason why Vishinsky 
refrained from putting the AP corre- 
spondent on trial—although Miss Nel- 
son’s testimony would surely have zs- 
sured Magidoff of a ten years’ sojourn 
in a corrective labor camp. It may also 
be the reason why, unlike a number of 
other wives of foreigners stationed in 
Russia, Mrs. Magidoff was permitted te 
leave. 

All in all, the expulsion of \agidoff 
was an act of sheer ingratitude on the 
part of Vishinsky and the Minivvdel, 
Perhaps it has taught Magidoff some- 
thing too. 
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The Man on the Make 


ILLY ROSE is neither a philoso- 
B pher nor a political analyst. But 

when it comes to sizing up a man 
or a maneuver, his word is worth more 
than that of the 
wielders 
an opinion of 
Dewey 


word- 
he passed on 
Thomas E. 
What he wrote was not a pro- 
file. }i was, rather, 
an x-ray job. Our 
Billy 
Rose is not un- 


expensive 
Some davs age 


Governor 


Bioadway 


accustomed to siz- 
ng up the great, 
the near-great and 
ihe would-be- 
great. For a little 
Eastside boy he 
has stumbled into 





an astoundingly 

Bohn large number of 
them. And helooks 

or through then 


at them with a clear 


gaze 
His contact with Governor Dewey 
was in the regular course of business. 


As a showman, Billy had been engaged 
to run some sort of merry-making for 
the State of New York 
of the routine to get the Gover 
for his plans 
an hour or so talking things over. Later 
he reported to his readers that he sized 
up the Governor as a little fellow who 
early in life made lip his mind to suc- 
ceed despite his pintsize, hell and high 
water. This determination t 
to surmount al! 


lt was a part 
nor’s OK 


So he called and sat for 


et there, 
obstacles, 1 ake a 
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dent on history struck Billy Rose as the 
basic thing about him. It-.controls his 
pose, his manners, his choice of policies 
and men 

I have been observing the Governor 
for a good many years, and this remark 
appears to me so sound that it deserves 
a little more exposition than its auther 
gave it. Thomas E. Dewey's political 
career began when the American Labor 
Party endorsed him for the office of 
Prosecuting Attorney of New York 
County. That was when the ALP had 
just been organized. Its immediate cb- 
jective was to defeat Tammany Hall 
and make Fiorella H. LaGuardia Mayor 
of the town didn't 
have the votes, the reputation or the 


The Republicans 


organizing power to do anything about 
it. If thev had been dependent on Re- 
publican LaGuardia 
nor Dewey would have landed eany- 
where. But the ALP—before the Com- 
munists took charge of it—was able te 
throw into the campaign the power of 
New York’s progressive trade unions. 
It made possible. So when 
Dewey and LaGuardia appeared before 
our members at a Mas 
event was the beginning « 
important 


sources neither 


success 


meeting the 
omething 


I sat on the platform that night only 


a few feet from the speakers’ stand 
We members of the ALP whe had 
worked hard to create movement 
which was to make possible the rescue 


of our city from 


to see and 


racketeers were curious 
re up the young man whe 


had been agreed upon as our candidate 





for prosecutor. Thomas E. Dewey had 
been appointed by Governor Lehman 
to undertake some special prosecution 
chores which, with things as they were 
jn those days, could not be trusted te 
New York City officials. He had proved 
himself alert and aggressive. On the 
strength of this demonstration he had 
been given the nomination as prose- 
cutor. 

Out on the platform before us came 
a perfectly dressed little man standing 
very straight and speaking in @ care- 
fully regulated voice. If his perform- 
ance had been delivered in a college 
elocutionary contest, he would heve 
won the prize. The prize in this case 
turned out to be the governorship of 
the State. A = 
a 
QHE impression which the ALP mem- 
bers received that night clicks precisely 
with what Billy Rose said and with 
what thousands of persons, especially 
Republicans, have thought as Mr. 
Dewey has conducted his various cam- 
paigns. In our meeting that night he 
did not appear as a man eager to track 
down evil-doers and do 
crime and criminals. His performance 
was the main thing. He was not de- 
voted to a cause as Roosevelt was. as 
LaGuardia was. He was devoted to 
creating an impression. His words did 
not proceed from any inner conviction 
They were carefully selected to produce 
an effect. The candidate’s necktie was 
as important as his policies. Everything 
was surface. Whatever there was of 
warm personal core at the center of the 
man was left to speculation. The out- 
side gave no clue to the inside 


away with 


Since those davs I have seen 
Thomas E. Dewey many times and in 
many sorts of situations 
happened to change my 
that every word and deed 
calculated with reference to its effect 
on the 


Nothing has 
impression 


is carefully 


man’s ultimate success. He is 
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bound to get there. And, having er- 
sived, nothing in the world wil! be 
allowed to interfere with his making a 
success of his job. This is the differ- 
ence between Dewey and, say, Celvin 
Coolidge. 


The difference is important. If 
Dewey is elected President, as seems 
likely, and if we have a depression 
before 1952, as seems not unlikely, 
we shall be treated to an interesting 
series of events. It would be contrary 
to Dewey’s nature and purpose te sit 
quiescent as President Hoover did 
from 1929 to 1933. As head of the 
nation he would be under a compul- 
sion to distinguish himself, to de the 
heroic thing, to save the nation. He 
would have to play St. George te this 
dragon of deflation. To stave off fzliure 
and the resultant unpopularity, Thomas 
E. Dewey would out-Roosevelt Roose- 
velt. Every trick in the New Dez! bag 
would be pushed through an unwilling 
Congress. No matter what 
changes its platform or what Republi- 
cans are pushed around, Thomes E 
Dewey must leave a favorable 
in the history books 


perty 


epert 


We started this campaign with iwe 
mediocre candidates whom hardly eny- 
body wanted. Both of them had s1/ff hit 
tle ways and personalities—if you could 
cal] them that—which left the de 
world cold. A. time has gone on Tru- 
man has shown signs of a sou) inside 
the conventially trained and ciothed 
exterior. Once he got mad and used 
low-class language on the Repuwicen 
Congress. There was, at least. the /n8 
of genuineness. In Dewey's ca-e Ne 
such thing hes happened. The eviel 
casement is still perfect. The:e i= 
sign of life inside the shell. ©! te 
two mediocrities, the one on the Dem- 
ocratic side may, in the end. preve 
the more attractive. 
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Communist Spy Ring and Partisan Politics 
By Jonathan Stout 


 pneeiapeg D.C.— For six 
W months the Thomas Committee 
nervously waited for the special 
grand jury in New York to conclude 
its inquiries into the activities of the 
Communist Party, and wondered what 
the grand jury would do. It had long 
ago been planned to have the Thomas 
Committee open its own inquiry just 
before the November elections. 

Last week the Thomas Committee 
finally got its chance—and with it came 
a wonderful break for the Republicans 
That luckv break is best explained by 
the headlines on page one of three 
Washington dailies, which read: 1. “3 
Top New Dealers in Spy Net.” 2. “Ex- 
US. Officials Named as Red ‘Under- 
ground’.” 3. “3 Named as Red ‘Under- 
ground’ Leaders.” 

One of these dailies says not a word 
on page one about what is going on ia 
the special session of Congress called 
to deal with the critical problems of 
high prices and housing. A _ second 
paper has a smaller story at the bottom 
of page one with a two-column head 
Can't Break Filibuster oa 
oll T Savs Taft.” The third daily 
gives separate one-column heads io 
Truman's proposal for a $4,300,000,000 


reading 


aX ON EXCE profits, to the poll tax 
stalemate and to Marriner Eccles 

timon Truman’s anti-inflation 
p ora 

And ( the radio commentators 
Elmer D is the only one I[ have 
eard who gave pressing domestic and 
foreign né developments precedeace 
ver the proceedings before the Thomas 
Committee 

It hardiv seems likely that the 
Thomas Committee could have planned 


to put on a rival show at the same tiie 
as the special session of Congress; but 
ithas worked out that way whether by 
accident or design; and its effect has 
been to deflect one of the President's 
main purposes in calling the special 
session that of focusing public, at- 
tention on the position of the Repub- 
lian Congress with respect to the 
critical problems of the people 

The net result appears to be tinst 
while the President is making snow - 
balls with which to pelt the Repub- 
licans with high prices, housing avd 
civil rights, the Republicans are making 
snowballs with which to pelt the Ad- 
ministration with “Communist spies.” 

And if the Republicans were justified 
in labeling as “politics” the call of ihe 
special session, certainly the Democrats 
Must be justified in labeling the Thomas 
Committee inquiry at this time as 
Politics. too 


* * 


A FAIR question is: What is the real 
purpose of the Thomas Committee in- 
wWity at this time? Is there any real 
Possibility of a grand jury investigation 
#nad Indictments such as flowed from 
we Canadian spy trial? 

The testimony so far this week before 
the Thomas Committee by Elizabeth T. 


D 


Sentley and by Whittaker Chambers 


sre reiterations of what both told the 
New York grand jury. The latter al- 
ready has made the most of their in- 


formation A second grand jury inquiry, 
Merefore, is extremely unlikely, if not 
impossible 

Another pur pose of the Thomas Com- 
mittee might be public education on 
niet of Communist activities 
~"at would seem both more likely and 
Pets legitimate under the circum- 
—— and deserves support. But it is 
““scapable to note the fact that the 

°mas Committee has timed its in- 
ow SO as to weave into the strands 

the laudable purpose of public edu- 
“ation the somewhat less laudable puc- 
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pose of doing a political hatchet job on 
the Administration. 

The unweaving of these strands so 3s 
to separate the purposes is something 
that may be left to the judgment of 
the public. 

As to the testimony made public so 
far by Chambers and Miss Bentley, it 
can be said that it is not news, and 
certainly cannot be compared with the 
testimony of Igor Gouzenko in the 
Canadian trials. There is very little 
that at this time appears legally action- 
able in their testimony, with the possi- 
ble exception of Miss Bentley's testi- 
mony concerning N. Gregory Silvei- 
master whom she charged with actively 
heading an espionage ring in the 
Government. 

Boiled down to its essentials the 
Bentley and Chambers stories are that 
both were secret couriers of the Com- 
munist underground. Chambers was 
the more important figure, for whereas 


Miss Bentley was little more than a 
high grade messenger, Chambers had 
a post of considerable responsibility i» 
setting up the Washington undergrovid 
about 1934-35. 

Chambers was a careful witness this 
week. He was careful to make cles 
that these early activities in which he 
figured between the start and 1937 
(when he broke with the Communist 
Party) were aimed solely at getting 
Communists into government jobs 
Chambers said he helped set up the 
underground apparatus to do this. And 
he named the top members of this 
apparatus as Lee Pressman, Nathav 
Witt, Alger Hiss, Donald Hiss, Har: 
Dexter White, Harold Ware, John Abi 
Victor Perlo, Charles Kramer and 
Henry Collins. 





Miss Bentley’s testimony, picking up 
in the war years, went a little furthe: 
than Chambers’. Miss Bentley said she 
was engaged in espionage and that she 
received ,confidential information from 
N. Gregory Silvermaster, Victor Perlo, 
William Ludwig Ullman, W. W. Rein- 
ington and Lauchlin Currie. Currie was 
until 1945 a White House secretary. 


None of this is exactly “hot” news 
Chambers himself testified this week 
that he first told his full story to 
American intelligence authorities, then 


headed by Assistant Secretary of State 
A. A. Berle, Jr., as far back as 1939. 


{ have known Chambers’ story since 
1940 when I interviewed Chambers. 
About the same time I learned that the 
Civil Service Commission knew the 
Chambers story and that the FBI also 
knew it. Furthermore, the House Com. 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
kaowa the Chambers story since about 
that time. 


- “ a” 


P ARTS of the Bentley and Chambers 
stories have been printed in these col- 
uma from time to time over a period 
of several years. For instance, Miss 
Bentley’s testimony which linked Currie 
with Silvermaster who, she said, ran a 
secret photostatic studio in the base- 
ment of his former home in Washington 
to copy documents filched from Gov- 
ernment files, sent me scurrying to mv 
files. There I found that this column 








‘accied the following guarded story in 
the issue of March 15, 1947. 


The story was critical of the then 
Secretary of War Patterson for revers- 
ing Gen. MacArthur who banned a 
WFTU mission to Japan. The story 
went on to say: 

“So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, Patterson has not the vaguest 
inclination towards the Communists. 
Yet, to my knowledge, this is the second 
time he has permitted himself to be an 
itastrument in assisting the Communists 
in an important matter. 

‘The first occasion came to my atten- 
tion just before the election campaign 
»f 1944 when I discovered that a lead- 
ing Communist had been appointed to 
a high official position on the United 
States delegation to the Bretton Woods 
Conference (to which the Soviet Union 
refused to send delegates). 

Ia the course of investigating the 
matter I learned that it had been the 
personal endorsement of War Secretary 
Patterson which was responsible for the 
appointment of this Communist. I 
therefore pursued the inquiry to the 
War Department. m 

“At the War Department I was of- 
ficially informed that Patterson knew 
nothing about this Communist, but had 
written the letter of endorsement at the 
request of the White House. 


“[ was shown the letter from the 
White House asking Patterson to make 
the endorsement. The White House let- 
ter was signed by Lauchlin Currie, at 
that time one of Mr. Roosevelt’s secre- 
taries ‘with a passion for anonymity.’ 

“From Currie’s letter one might have 
inferred reasonably that Currie was 
merely the go-between in passing the 
request along. Or it might have left 
one wondering whether it was not 
Currie’s own idea. It was weasel- 
worded in just about that way. 

“I took the matter to the White House 
for an explanation. I-got no explana~ 
tion, only the assurance that things like 
this made Currie more of a liability 
than he was worth and that the White 
House was going to ease him out.” 

Shortly thereafter Currie actually 
was in fact “eased out.” 

From other evidence I had.at the 
time, I was convinced that Currie was 
not a Communist. But I cannot say I 


was convinced he was very bright. In 
any case, the letter he wrote to Secre- 
tary Patterson was a request for ene 
dorsement of N. Gregory Silvermaster 
to the important position at.the Brettom 
Woods Conference where he had access 
to confidential material. 


So, Miss Bentley’s linking of Currie 
and Silvermaster is not news. In fact, 
here is a nine-year-old story that every 
ofticial agency in Washington has known 
right along. Any one could have broken 
that story whenever it wished to. To 
the question currently being asked, 
why didn’t the FBI or the Department 
of Justice do something about it? may 
be added the question, why didn’t the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities do something about it? Cer- 
tainly, somebody should have done it. 

Here I am at the end of my space 
and I find I have spent so much on the 
spy-thriller I haven’t any left over to 
report on current history instead of 
ancient history. There’s no space now 
to tell you how Congress is stalling on 
doing something for the American 
people on high prices and housing and 
the rest. It looks like I’ve fallen into 
the same news trap the Washington 
dailies fell into. 

Now, do you see how the razzle- 
dazzle works? 





Oriental Intelligentsia 








~—_ 
Takeo Naoi was an active leader 


of the Japanese Communist Party 
for many years, until, disillusioned, 
he broke with the Comintern. He is 
now active in Japanese polifics in 





furtherance of social democratic 
ideals 
Xv — 
3 in America, so in Japan the in- 
fluence of the Communist Party 
i all out of proportion te its 
numerical strength (which is estimated 
at 30.000 This is due not cnly to it 
t gidity and the coorcinain 
) t act tie but also to its succes 
in mobil iw a powerful) cultural front 
In Ja ! i i vith @ long histo! 
) se tist ppre ion tne onging 
yt I pat or na Mae 
‘ i powertul ¢£ p on he 
n t r the invger generation. Japan 
i . t no democratic U ll- 
i Japanese 1 be pro- 
te revolutionary lo 
epresents numnman 
ro i ecdol (< muni ; 
jeal of mankind. the Communist 
Part he ealization of that ideal, 
and ‘ et Russi is Communism n 
acl n » they i 
node of thinking dominates the 
ma ty of Japan's progressive intelli- 


‘ntzia and part of her working class. 


loreovel nee most ef the leaders of 


Japan's left-wing labor untons are pro- 


jucts of the intelligentzia. the influence 
wielde bv the Communist Party 
t yugh its cultural front is much 
sreater than the case in America. 
Communist propaganda concentrates 


The 


economic 


on an anti-American campaign 


Communist abotage Japan s 


sconstruction, but thev camouflage it 


uM 1 fine talk about “peace and natio- 
nal independence The Soviet Union, 
ern i oclalist country experiences 
no the uv, and hence pursues 
2 ) tentl peaceful polecy while 
\ i é t« oid w cepression, 
i the Marshall Plan and threat- 
th Ni And. they 
i t ( d break oul. dapean 
e an American military 
ipils j porter t is 
De become an American 
’ { the i} nest people \ | i 
ext i e Japanese ation w 
Dp t pr t « ie € the 
Co t ke le € ence at 
i I u i planned to t 
the Mar rian Railwa and the ‘ 
t Iu ‘ pit et< os € 
Ja oO \ f Cal epi ‘ lhe 
I ) me it - nationalism 
io he War |} e left thei 
Nia } tl What hie 
4 \ ‘ © at 
‘ t pet ! 


“The Cultural League” 


—— WHAT'S THE RUSH? - 
Year-Oids Rush io Enlist 


Vews pape eadline. 


y OUNGSTERS hasten ic enlist 
e 


Shove and crowcd to sign 


} Here's a chance that won't be 
missed 


Hundreds stand in line. 


Do they want the khakis 61? 
Do they want the gun? 
Well, they want twelve months 
of it, 
Instead of tweniy-one. 
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Richard Armour —— 


Japanese Communist Cultural Fronts 


By Takeo Naoi 


here-worship. But 
business 
men 


iich is akin to 
have only contempt for 
en. Capitalists are “reactionary” 


progressive’ The CP is 


¢ 


»f culture are 


»xploiting this attitude 


Here is a list of the “cultural” organi- 


tions directly controlled by the 


Communist Party 


Soviet 
Society; 
New .Ja- 


Seciety of Students of the 
Union; Democratic Sentists 


Society; 





New Japan Liter 


pan Poets’ Society, Japan Art Society; 
Japan Democratic Education Society; 
Free Bar Association; Japan nNa- 


lists’ League; Japan Modern Musicians 


wie New Dramatic Society: Free 
Motion Picture Group: New Ha!hunin 
Soctet New Japan Medical League 
ty of Childrer Storv Writers; 

J in Children’s Art Society: Japan 
Esp into Society; Japan Romani/< tion 
‘ t Kanamo}i Society **- DPDemo- 

‘ Nurt Le ue New Japan 


ENDLESS MAZEL «~ 


LPED 
o t Group; Democratic Nutri- 
jet 
e above grour have organ:zed 
i lve itu the “Japan Democrat 
( tural League (abbreviated Bun- 
t hich holds a Conference once a 
th, at which it maintains contact 
\ 1 itw component organizations and 
7 ’ the over-all unification of 
’ r 
> t t nes <« WeERIN Oorgen 
1 I é three monthile 
( Revolutic Friend of the 
and The We ¢ Woman, and 


pampniets. in aadition, eac! 


n Lior as alt ieast one 
t t smong them there 
t ave % anv as tel 
€ niluence ust 

¢ € ‘ ‘ pe erful ar 
1 of tl e€ organizations 
; Y st Par ne . 

t Hot! f ai 
> TF é ( poern ve 
n 

» trie collective name 


bic symbols which the Ja- 
r e to 


] Chinese 
iraters@in writing 


supplement 
their language 
Society advocates the 


use of Chinese 


e Kanamoj 
ontinuation of the 
iracters in writing Japanese in favor 


1° the exlusive use of kanamoji 





Last October Bunren held in Tokyo 
the first Japan Cultural 
Congress, comprising al] of the major 
cultural organizations in Japan A 
held in Octo- 


Democratic 


second Congress will be 
ber. 


a * . 


Greek Philosophy to Mothemotics 


Tue Democratic Scientists’ Society 
(abbreviated Minkyo) is the most 
powerful and influential group, having 
45 chapters and a membership of 
3.000. Its 
members of the 


approximately members are 


mostly the younger! 


facuitie of colleges and universities, 
research institutes, etc. Its scope of 
activities covers the entire field of 
ance The Soc’ ety’s President, 
Kinn Ogura, is a liberal. a pro- 
x of mathematics with e materia- 
turn of mind and an old and 
tablished reputation. The Secretary- 


reneral, Yoshimichi Watanabe, 3s @ 





(Communtst if 0 ears stenNaing well 
» 1 as 2 nistorian 
we 5 ety of Students of the Soviet 
Laioa yublishes an organ entitled 
. e. The Chief of the Board 
ye =D t Muraichi Hone, Is a 
of 30 years’ standing. who 
all que yns of international politics 
ymomies supports Soviet, and 
stacks American, policy. 
free Bar Association is a group 
i rs o are constantiv on the 
) nding Communists erraigned 
ourts on charge of 
1 ig e peace in strikes and 
3 Production - management 
wcur frequentivy ere a 
riental phenomenon The 
harge of the pient and 
nanagement. They ther pro- 
to k a feverish pace for un- 
ait ong hours in order to raise 
2 aximum peak. The 
5 ce ince 
A Kers can ae 
na vith the 
to gain public sy1 
1g anagement lose face”. 
embers are Tatsuji Fuse and 
Susumu Uemura, who acted as counsel 
e defendants in the trials follow- 
2 the mass arrests of Japanese 
Communists on March 15, 1928, and 


April 16, 1929. Uemura, who is Chief of 
the Governing Board, stood for elec- 
in the 


tion on the Communist ticket 


General Election held last veer, but 
was defeated. ant 
Ever. among writers for thecre tically | Nure 
independent publications the CP has gm the | 
well-organized platoon. The magezine fe Rech 
Social Review, Cultural Review. Histo. me 
rical Review, People's Rerieu. ang Piece 
Democratic Review are under dcired§ early 
Communist editorship, and the mmage.— Th 


zines World Review and Japun Reviey 
very nearly so. 
People’s 
Comm unist. 

paganda organ, an extremely vulg: 
number called Fact, which purports} 
reveal the 
Communist) 
sonalities. 


The 


Press is very 


Tok ve dally 
obviously pro. 


The CP has another pro¥ 








inner secrets of Non § 


bes ot H 
political parties anc per & 


In addition, two magazines of cenend§ 


intere which have naa é alge 


reading public for a long time 


Review and Reconstruction, ane c ney 

general-interest magazine which he 
Y) ¢ } 7] 5 ? F 

come out since the war, World. tree 


offer space to CP 
fellow -travel Their 


members an 





eanears € 
young and their readers enjoy i cading 
“radical” copy. Also, the editoria! st 
of the 


newspaper of <)! the 


ource of greet com 


student 
universities are a 
fort to the CP. 
It is not surprising that the renowned 
student of Greek philosophy ane Unie 
versity of Tokvo 
Ide, and one of 


professor Takashi 


Japan's oldesi end 





greatest living novelists, Sohei Morita 
recentiy created a sensation by joining 
the Communist Party. 

«“ * « 
Intellectual Civil War 
kn his recent work, The Great Cha-§ 
lenge, Louis Fischer savs thet Laski 
bears a great responsibility The 
forces of democracy have won Worl 

lar 

War ITI, but unless the truth about the 
Soviet Union is plainly told thev cam 
not win the intellectual civil war whit 
is being waged in the world toda. 
These words are partic ularly aprope 
of Japan’s current situation. To tk 


intellectuals of Japan, a country with 
Ou. a democratic tradition. the voult 
of which has felt the intellectual im 


pact of the Bolshevik Revolution fa} 


more than the vouth of England @ 

America, Marxism and humanr-progresie 
are synonymous, and Soviet Russia if 
the dream-country that for the first 


| 
time in history has put them into prey 


tice. Consequently Soviet policy is ung 


quaiifiedly justified bv then n ihe 
name of progress and freedon ; 


those who 


ant é 





»ppose it are persecuted ame 











attacked 





n the name of the same ideal 

















Vhat we must do is to strike off ie 








falsehood. We must demo a 




















present Soviet policy ruff 











‘ 
ses ifee 























to progress and opp« 
don We must demonstrate — thé 
Sovietism in internal policy meal 











nedievai 





terror, and in foreign pol! 






























































means ultra-nationalism. ultire-impee 
rialism, and super-aggression. Simp 
straigntforward philosophers like Pre 
fessor Ide and novelists like Mor 
simply do not know the truth -neutt 

S st Tinior 




















—— RANK JUSTICE———__—"# 

The Soviet government ordered | 
uniforms, ranks, and insignia !odéy | 
for all bank workers. { 






























—Vews lem 





S O now the Commies order renkt 
For financiers who work in benks, 
For presidents, cashiers, anc clerks.| 
For members of the board and jerks | 


























Is this the Communistic scheme? 
Is this the Lenin-Marxist dreem? 
Apparentiy today the norms 
Not uniform, but uniforms. 


————— Richard Armour 
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% TTT UUREEERELLLL ELEM ULL CLL {AULT AAA 
\p 28, 1948, D Rudolf government. which had no real power. 
O Aschenhauer, defense counsel As I learned from various sources, 
but iov Heinrich Gattineau, defend- the Soviet Russian military men sug- 
ant in the current IG Farben trial at gested to the German Reichswehr 
Nuremberg, introduced an affidavit by generals with whom they were nego- 
i the jate German industrialist Arnold tiating 
oe ‘ Rechberg. The Military T bunal ad- That the situation after 1918 was 
Sto- mitted this affidavit as an portant very similar to the situation in 1806, 
and piece oF svidence concerning Stalin’s when the French Emperor Napoleon I 
rect early relations with Hitles had discomfited Germany and in par- 
: This affidavit is one of the mest im- ticular Prussia. and that. in 1813, Ger- 
- ; portant documents whic have come to many and Prussia had only been able 
‘ : * 
pro- § 
pro. I 
iver § 
io do 
or 
ne 
itle 
alge 
( 
ney 
. . 
€t€ 
Ging 
tefte| 
ne 





The world was shocked when Stalin signed the pact with Hitler. But 
wine) now it is proved that long before Molotov was greeted in Berlin by Ribben- 
Unie trop (above), his Kremlin master had given aid to the Nazis on the theory 
kash that the Communisis would quickly supplant them. 


om 
orile light in postwar Germany. Jt is another to reconquer their position with the 
ining proof that the Communisis welcomed aid of Russia. 


That is why Germany and Russia 
should again form an alliance against 
the Western European powers, which— 
supported by the United States of 
Amevica—kept Germany in slavery 


Hitler's advent to power for their own 
tactical coasons. (Theis idea, of course, 
was that Hitler had first to seize power 
before the German Communists could 
Cha doso. In this the Communists were not 


Las 39 wrong as one might assume. History [hat the Red Army would sooner 
The has proven that if the Nazis had not % latec overthrow the Bolshevik Gove 





World prepared =the way, Eastern Europe 
1 1€F would never have fallen so easy a prey 





cen to Stalin) But the Rechberg affidavit 
wht goes far beyond that: it shows that 
iodé!. = Stalin successfully used all his influence 


Spokesmen for NYC‘’s comsumers 
oppose an additional rise in the price 
of milk. They contend that only the 
cream is supposed to rise, not the 
price. 


rope with Garman politicians, and especially 
© tit with the Reichswehr Generals, , to 
with- finance Hitler’s National Socialist Ger- 
voutl man Workers Party. As the Rechberg 

Me aiidavit demonstrates, Hitler would 
m te hever have gained his tremendous suc- 
Reichtag election of 1930 
ogres were it not for the fact that General 


GC &@ Cess in the 


The head of the American Cham- 





The Rechberg ‘Affidavit si 
Stalin's Aid to Hitler 





Mn By Julius E pst ein Me 


ernment, becoming then a national 
Russian Army again, and that Russia 
and Germany, allied with each other 
would be the most powerful countries 
of the world 

In the following period a very 
alliance developed between the 
man Reichswehr and the Soviet Rus- 
sian Red Army 

The Reichswehr was able to test in 
Russian territory all the weapons it 
was prohibited to have by the Ver- 
sailles Treatv. and later on t 
facture them. For that 
Reichswehr sent some very able officers 


close 
pee 
Ger- 


manvu- 


purpose ihe 


of the former general staff iu 
Russia. I repeatedly heard that those 
German 
organized and 
Army. ... 


yicers. had completely re- 


trained ibe Red 


* ~ = 


Ar that time Hitler, after the failure 


of his revolt of November 9, 1923, in 
Munich, was only the leader of a sma!) 
party, which had no more than twelve 
members in the German Reichstag and 
was regarded as insign’fcant 

However, as early as in March 1930 
I heard from the Undersecretary of 
State Weissmann, the assistant to the 
Social Democratic Prussian Prime Min- 
ister, Braun, that General von Schiei- 
cher, the political leader of the Reichs- 
wehr, had made contact with Hitle: 
and that Stalin was believed to be be- 
hind this contact... . 


In the election of September 14, 1930 
Hitler’s party suddenly jumped to 107 
deputies, which, at that time, was a 
very striking fact. 

When the results of this election be- 
came known, [I had breakfast with 
General von Schleicher . . and he 
said to me that it was he who made 
Hitler’s success possible. 

That 


surprised me greatly and I 





Ms 





asked the geneval, how and why he 
had done that. General von Schleicher 
answered me that he “had given 40,- 
000,000 Reichsmarks in gold out of the 
secret funds of the Reichswehr so that 
Hitler might be able to organize his 
party and his election campaign in a 
very grand style.” 

General von Schleicher explained to 
me that he intended t 
German army .. that he needed an 
agitator to influence public opinion in 
Germany and that Hitler was the men 
he intended to use for this task 


» re-arm the 


Then General von Schleicher went 
on 


‘Do you Know Rechberg who Gave 
me. that piece of advice? You always 
maintain that the Bolsheviks are our 
enemies; the contrary is the truth 
‘Stalin let me know that the situa- 
tion was becoming more and more ripe 
for Russia and Germany, since France 
and England neglected their armameiits 
in their silly confidence in the League 
of Nations. But in order 
active German-Russian policy. a rapid 


to achieve an 


re-armament of-Germanwu was neces- 
sary. 

[, General von Schleicher nad te 
start a propaganda campaign to thet 
effect in Germany, and he, Stalin, be- 
lieved that Hitler was the man suit- 
able for that purpose. Therefore, the 
Reichswehr ought to finance Hitlei 

signed: Arnold Rechberg 
* * > 

These ave the facts as presented in 
the Rechberg affidavit and admitted as 
relevant by the American Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. They prove 
beyond any doubt — even if Rechberg’s 
tremendous figure should not be ac- 
curate —- that without Stalin and his 
German marionettes there would never 
have been a Hitler and World War I. 





Pen Points. —— 


unless the miners’ pension fund is 
replenished soon can be taken seri- 
ously. He is prepared to heap coals 
on the flames. 


* - * 


The Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of. Florida and 
divorces. Whom these states have 
put asundet 


Nevac: 


let no judges join to- 


gether 


The enthusiasm which has greeted 


Truman's vigorous thrusts at the 


lack of a Republican long-range 


agricultural program has led eg, 
GOP to inake such actii » @ legis- 
lative must. With Truman making 
politicol hay, the GOP 
afford to let grass grow under their 
feet. 


cannot 


The plans calling for doubling the 
oil output in the Middle East when 
peace is restored in Palestine simply 
points up the iopsy-turvy state of 
world affairs. Oil will be poured out 
in quantities only on untroubled 
waters 





Morris Chapmen 





sia 1B Schleich heeded Stalin’s advice to 2L x» Commerce warned the 

e firs finance Hitler and therefore—according Netherlands that the ERP is not a 
p wee to Re iberg’s affidavit — gave him handout but a business dea! to 

is UE 40,000,009 Reichsmark fro a secret which they must contribute their 
ine Reichs fund share. This time it is a dutch treat 

nd é * , . because Uncle Sam will not pick up 

PC am the check 

icleals § Ex ERPTS from the heretofore un- . . “ 

off the published Rechberg affidavit follow: 

Emon ie On Avril 10. 1931, 1 exposed, in an The Seattle woman who, wih ad 

y article published by the Berlin paper rdvertising for a husband with a! 
Tre Re Das Journal the entions of home and $10,000, insists she de- 


ihe . lianeg in love certai s pecuhar 
#RE the red tvrants in the Kremlin. »n23 im love certainly has peculra 


notions. It cannot be love at first 





According to that article, “the Krem- a Se a 
“ee : a = sight because she demands a darn 
1 Manned te VOkE rerma P 

» provol an a sight si ine 
tonalist ind military men to the 
atta s2ainst Poland. f the red ‘i : , 
tyrant * pee at oa German- 
Pp én — that ¢ aaa [Truman was heartened by a gift 
xSh war could not remain isolated, 


of silver spurs on his westward trip. 
He doubtless reads it as a portent 
that even after the race he will be 
in the saddle for four more 


but would nex essarily develop into a 
the great 
up for the 





1 war, by whict 
m® Dations were to be softenec 
final attacks of Bolshevisr 


jere¢ =n my article I emphasized that the 
08) Be Kramii, 


years. 


- ” 









é had pursued this plan for A Communist struck several po- 
= lital opponents in the Italian Senate 
em. id ™ ) . snd 
‘ne Soviet Government had, soon during a heated debate over Italian 
ankt © after the signing of the German- war prisoners in Russia. It augurs 
at Russian Rapallo Treaty or April 12, ill for the future when the only 
» 1 , , + 
jerks: | 1922, con luded a military alliance with business between the East and the 
cerks. | the 5?! als of the Ge n Reichs- West consists of trading blows 
, ie Wel 
| - > > 
ne? ‘Qdoing this, the German generals in- _— : 
mt? Volved ignored, as the men wielding the John L. Lewis's threat of a viclent 
— ower in Germany. the inten- conflagration in the mining industry 
Ons of 





ec Reich 








the German democrz 











The Vecheka was 30 years old 
on December 20, 1947. (Vecheke is 
the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission for fighting the Counter-Rev- 
olution, sabotage and speculation.) 


| 

| Before the Vecheka and until No- 
| vember 27,1917, there were the so- 
| called Rvolutionary tribunals, which 


passed death sentences without any 
| legal right. 

Beginning on January 9, 1918, ell 
| “illegal peddlers” as wel] as persons 
who plastered proclamations, were 
shot on the spot with prosecution or 
trial. At tirst the Cheka limited its 
duties to preliminary investigations: 
later, on February 24, 1918, it ex- 
tended its own duties and rights by 
shooting Prince Eboli on a charge of 
blackmail. After that it developed 





Genealogy of the Soviet Gestapo. 


the system of hostages, of mass ex- 


ecutions of individually innocent 
people —the so-called “class ene- 
mies.” 


Formally abolished (as Vecheka) 
on March I, 1922, the Vecheka was 
replaced by the GPU (State Politica] 
Control), transformed in‘o OGPU on 
December 23, 1923 (Unified State Po- 
litical Control), which, in turn, was 
revised on July 10, 1934 into NKVD 
(People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs). In 1941, NKGB (People’s 
Comissariat for State Security) was 
added. The NKVD became the MVD 
(Ministry of Internal Affairs) and the 
NKGB became the MGB (Ministry 
of State Security), when the Com- 
missariats were changed into Min- 
istries on March 19.1846. 
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o-oo 
Should the US establish. or en- 





~ 


courage the organization of, a demo- 
cratic “Fifth Column” in Eastern 
Europe? Would providing Eastern 
Europeans with pro-democratic liter- 
ature for mass distribution and other 
aid be a logical extension of the ac- 
tivities of The Voice of America 
programs? 

In this article, Ferdinand Lundberg 
suggests that the Western Powers 
help to organize an underground 
organization behind the Iron Cur- 
fain for the purpose of conducting 
propaganda to “sell democracy" end. 
in the event that Soviet Russie turns 
the cold war into a hot one, to ac- 
tively help the peoples of that erea 
to regain their independence. We 
enticipate that this proposal will 
provoke a lively controversy, snd 
we welcome comments from ovr 
ge cders. 

Ferdinand Lundberg is author cf 
“America’s Sixty Families.” “Imperial 
Heerst,” and is co-author of “Mod 
ern Woman: The Lost Sex.” 

X ee 


l is now being suggested, among 

] others by John Foster Dulles, that 
the United States 

yround to operate behind the lron Cur- 





finance an ufider- 


fain with a view to complicating life 
for the dictatorship of the Politburo. It 
is an excellent idea o excellent that 
it should have been ready to place in 
operation two or three years ago 

it may already be too late to make 
this idea pay off in tull although this 
is no reason for not going ahead with 
it. Whether it is too late depends on 
the Politburo’s time-table. If that time 
table calls for immediate new aggres- 
sion and advance, not much can be ac- 
complished by the democratic under- 
yvround. But steps taken to establish it 
could be capitalized in a wartime un 
function of 


cerground that would 


course, under greater difficulties 

A large per onnel and many helpers 
await such an underground in all the 
countries of Eastern Europe. It would 
not tack While it is always 
with the idea of forestalling the cre 


recruit 


tion of such an underground that the 


Politburo indiscriminately destroys all 
persons capable of exercising independ- 
ent leadership in the regions it con 
quers, many leaders got away trom the 


Jron Curtain countries before enduring 
the fate of Petkov in Bulgaria and 


Mikhailovich in Yugoslavia. These es 
caped leaders could give invaluable aid 
and guidance to a democratic under 
ground 

What would be the duties of such an 


orfanization? 

Its first dutv would be to get liters 
ture into the hands ol people behind 
the Iron Curtain. The significance of 
the extremely cl Sovict censorship 
is not fully appreciated here It is prob 
ably teast appreciated in Washington 

The Soviet leaders tear the treely 
printed word, as their censorship shows 


more than a christian zealot tears the 


devil, For they know the freely printed 
word is always the potential fuse to 
action that may blow them to bits 


Owing to our daily tamiliarity with 
the treelv printed word, we in the 
United States tend to become blind to 
its vast power. It is always powertul 
but to people fed upon casuistic clap- 
trap it is doubly powertul 

Printed literature supplied to a deme 
cratic underground should be heavily 
supplemented with photographic ma- 
terial This 
should concéntrate upon showing scenes 
from the life of the ordinary people in 
democratic countries. It should show 
the roads swarming with automobues 
the interiors of large restaurants with 
hundreds eating, the popular resorts 


photographic material 
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Antidote to the Iron Curtain 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


with thousands enjoying themselves, 
the big factories with the thousands of 
parked workmen s cars. and the homes 
of the workers and tarmers. It should 
also show something of military power 

There should also be supplied large 
quantities of expertly composed pam- 
phiets devoted to the eloquent presen- 





And, finally, the literature would, no 
doubt, give thousands ot persons needed 
instruction in the democratic idea, 


which they have lacked for many years 
under focal dictators, under Hitler, and 
under Stalin. 

The ljiterary barrage should be sup- 
olernented by 


radio broadcasts far 


Comrade Ivonovitch Assures Me She's Boring From Within 


tation of the democratic idee and eriti 
cism of the totalitarian ide 


~ ~ * 


I HERE would be several usetul conse 
quences from such an 
literary barrage, which should be ot 


underground 


vast proportions, varied and unceasing 

The first result would be that readers 
in the lron Curtain countries would be 
able to establish a basis for comparison 
between their own conditions and those 
of the democratic peoples. Their present 
discontent would be intensified 

Secondly, the harsh measures taken 
by the lron Curtain police to prevent 
the mere reading of words and viewing 
of photographs would dramatize for al) 
lron Curtain citizens the fact that the 
dictatorship of the Politburo is fright- 
ened by mere words and pictures 


more virile than those of the present 
“Voice of America” programs. 

Furthermore, selected persons turned 
«p by the underground in its literary 
«listribution should be given all means 
for conducting surreptitious sabotage if 
we should be attacked. In the Commu- 
nist Parties of all democratic countries 
the Politburo has the personne! already 
established for such operations. The 
Communist Fifth Column to date, of 
course, has engaged only in ideological 
sabotage and espionage, aside trom po- 
litical strikes. But it can quickly shift 
its emphasis, and is sure to do so in the 
event of war. 

While the democracies do not have 
the tested personnel at their disposal 
for conducting such ultimate under- 
vround activities, it does have a vast 
potential personne! in al! persons who 





have become aware of what the (‘my 
munists are really up to and in y 
persons as will be made aware , 
events. 

The mechanics for supplying a de, 
cratic underground with arms, lite, 
ture and funds are extremely simp 
Jn thrusting its way forward as it} 
done, the Soviet Union has opened y 
way to ready penetration of its forws 
Jines. It has extensive seucoasts 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Germany and fi) 
land on which landing operations trode 
submarines can take place by night 4 
has jong land frontiers, some ot thedm 
over difficult terrain, which cannot 
tightly guarded. And, finally, there at 
many isolated, virtually inaccessj a 
places in mountainous terrain Whedll 
supplies can be easily dropped trode 
night-flying planes. 

. 



















* * 


U npercrounps consisting of gd 
tviots were established in all these Eau 
European regions in defiance ot Hitld 
and the Gestapo and they can, perhaj) 
more easily, be established in defiant” 
of Stalin and the NKVD 
Both in total and in relative cost} 
expense of this operation would 
slight. Its cost to the Kremlin, howey 
would be very great. For it would« 
quire the dispersal of large forces 
take counter-measures. Merely to py 
vent one shipment from being landd 
on the coasts of Yugloslavia would 
quire the dispersal of many thousan 
of guards. In many instances sv 
guards could be corrupted with mor 
or goods. It would also intensify s 
picion and uncertainty for the NKV 
Not to engage in such an operat 
would be folly. Some persons may) 
quick to say that it would irritate Stige 
and worsen relations with Russia. Mae 
Stalin has himself established the pq 
cedent for it by establishing the Co 
raunist underground in all countra 
And he is always irritated by | 
slightest suggestion of democracy 
The biggest difficulty about mat 
taining such a democratic undergrouh) 
would lie in preventing it from begs 
penetrated by the Communist unt™ 
gcound. Pseudo-democrats 
secret Communists would make a4 
termined effort to get into it at this ey 
#nd false patriots who are really NK) 
#gents would endeavor to penetrate 
behind the Iron Curtain. But aga] 
these contingencies there are salegué 
By engaging in this operation ' 
United States would be availing it¥ 
of a volunteer army behind the enet 
Jines, instead of relying only on its 
men to carry the brunt of a war bro 
#bout by Soviet expansion and indi 
aggression. It would not only. in" 
end, save American lives but it wo 
give numberless victims in Ea‘ 
Eucope a much-desired opportunt 
strike back at their oppressors 
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Soviet Training Schools 


N Koenigs Wusterhausen. not tu: 
| from Berlin, is located a training 

schoo! which. is typical of an entire 
network which is being set up through- 
out the Soviet zone of Germany. In its 
program, its discipline and its spirit 
this institution is very much like the 
Nazi schools. 

The little town of Koenigs Wuster- 
hausen is pertfectiv suited to serve as 
the setting for such an institution. It 
lies isolated in a deep forest among 
romantic lakes. Here stand the radio 
towers from which the overseas broad- 
casts of the Nazis were tormerly sent 
out. Along the peaceful streets there 
are few Russian soldiers to be observed 
Outside of the town le the red brick 


By Thomas Vanderbergh 


hutldings which formerly housed an 
asylum tor the blind. In this tand 
where so few of the ruins of war have 
neen cestored this building has been 
vefurbished completely Even the 
stained glass windows have been put 
back in their places. tn this building 
shut into its fine park bv impressive 
iron yates. has been set up a training 
schoo) for future government officials. 

The arrival ot the first platoon of 
200 students caused great excitement 
among the inhabitants. There was an 
air of mystery about the entire project. 
Rumors floated about that the Russians 

ere retraining members of the tormer 
Nazi SS guard for their service. that 
the Free German Committee had been 





transferred to Germany, that 






secret government was being st 
there 

At first the contacts between stué 
«nd townsfolk caused a good dee 








talk. The young trainees ould 
seen going to Berlin in the ([uxu 
cars which are at the service 0 
SED (Socialist Unity Party) an 
other ways aroused gossip among 
villagers. Finally the Soviet office 
charge forbade alb excursions nto 
euter world and established a st 
monastic order of life. [t was mona 
of course, only in the sense that It* 
cut off from outside communice™ 
















(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Great 


S recently as five years ago, 
A those who criticized the great 
books idea held, in the main, 
that is was authoritarian, over- 
intellectual, concerned entirely with 
the past, an7, therefore, completely 
abhorrent. It is interesting to ob- 
serve, in Dr. Ross’ articles, how the 
success of the program of great 
seminars for adults has 
changed the character of the at- 
tack against the whole idea. It is, 
after all, a bit ridiculous to fear 
authoritarianism and be set atrem- 
ble because thousands wish to dis- 
cuss the Federalist Papers, to de- 
test intellectualism and fret because 
so many people read Freud, or to 
jread preoccupation with the past 
and have one’s knees shake be- 
ause hundreds of classes judge 
modern industrial relations in terms 
f the principles set down in Aris- 
totle’s Ethics. 


books 


* 


THE CURRENT METHOD 
tack, followed by Dr. Ross, is to 
accept as valid the objectives of 
the great books classes and then to 
point out ways in which the accom- 
plishment of these goals might be 
improved. If occasionally some of 
these suggested changes in method 
strike at the heart of the whole 
idea and effectively prevent its ac- 
omplishment, the authors are then 
forced reluctantly to say that the 


of at- 





This is the last in a series of articles 
in a New Leader symposium devoted 
to a discussion of Ralph Gilbert Ross’ 
articles which examined in detail the 
great books program. Preceding ar- 
ticles have been by John Powell and 
B. H. Bode. Cyril O. Houle is at 
present Dean of University College 
and Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago, His 
special field of study and interest is 
adult education. It was under his 
administration that the Great Books 
Program for Adults was expanded 
and developed. In 1936-37, he assisted 
in a survey of adult education in New 
York State which was later published 
as one volume of the Regent's I[n- 
quiry; he recently wrote a new book 
which deals with the adult educa- 
tional programs of the U. S. armed 
services. 

a | 
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By Cyril O. Houle 


idea was, perhaps, not really very 
good in the first place. 

In general, Dr. Ross believes that 
the great books program is not 
enough of a good thing. He argues 
that the books should be read more 
intensively. The students should not, 
however, be allowed to read them 
until they have been trained how 
to do so. Much more time should 
be devoted to examining the as- 
sumptions underlying the generali- 
zations which the authors make. 
The leaders should not be restricted 
to asking questions but should in- 
stead set a model for the classes 
by themselves giving expositions. 
And, finally, the great books semi- 
nar should be but one aspect of a 
far broader program of liberal edu- 
cation. 

Anyone who examines this set of 
criticisms will be amazed to learn 
that Dr. Ross, in general, thinks that 
the great books courses are good. 
He applauds the life and vitality 
of the discussion seminars which 


use the Socratic technique — but 
thinks that technique should be 
substantially modified. He holds 


that the reading of great books is 
an exciting and chailenging activity 
—but wishes to postpone it until 
the student has been taught to be 
“ready” for it. He believes that 
the participation by the students is 
crucial — but wishes the instructor 
to do more talking. He believes 
that books of the past are important 
in giving us a perspective on the 
present— but wishes us first to 
study the present so that we can 
see how the past has misled us. 
He admires what the authors of 
the great books say —but holds 
that it is more important to learn 
why they said it. He has some 
respect for Dr. Adler’s rules — but 
holds that ultimately they rely on 
the Platonic theory of reminiscence 
and therefore make virtually un- 
necessary the reading of the books. 
(Let me comment here that no one 
is more eager than I to attack Dr. 
Adler at those points at which he 
is vulnerable. This is not one.) 


. * hd 
DR. ROSS BELIEVES very 


strongly in the examination of as- 
sumptions. I agree with him and 





An Editorial— 


ESTERN envoys to whom 
W Stalin graciously granted an 


interview stated that he had 
the door open for a four-power 
iference on Germany. A few days 
-arlier Vishinsky had told the rep- 
entatives of Britain, France and 
» USA that if they didn’t like the 
lecisiens at Belgrade—which make 
Danube a Russian river—the 
joor through which they entered 
was still open and they could leave. 
The Western diplomats could onl; 
ytest at Vishinsky’s “bullying.” 
The envoys of the West who “left 
> Kremlin smiling” doubtless re- 
sived Stalin’s usual suave assur- 
ances that Soviet Russia has nothing 
2ut the most peaceful intentions. 
Translated into plain talk this means 


Stalin Leaves the Door Open 


that Moscow expects to make further 
gains without war—now. Acqui- 
»scence in the control of the Danube 
by Soviet satellites may be part of 
the price the West will be asked to 
pay for the ending of the blockade 
of Berlin. (Of course it could be 
reimposed at any future time.) 

To vest domination of traffic on 
the Danube—which has now almost 

eased—in the riparian states bor- 
jering it would be another piece of 
Jisastrous appeasement. It would 
2ncourage Stalin to reiterate his de- 
mand for control of the Dardanelles 
by Black Sea powers—which would 
mean Soviet control of the stra- 
tegic waterway and military bases 
threatening Turkey and the Medi- 
terranean. 

The crisis in Berlin, the impasse 
at Belgrade over the Danube, the 
chaos and confusion elsewhere, are 
all fruits of the appeasement policy 


have had a great deal of innocent 
pleasure in examining his. If there 
were space I should be most happy 
to report my full researches con- 
cerning the shifting sets of as- 
sumptions which he uses. Since 
there is not, I shall consider only 
one assumption which he does make 
and should not, and one assumption 
which he does not make and should. 
Both are extremely damaging to 
his case. 

Apparently, he assumes that the 
process of teaching the great books 
is entirely one of a relationship 
between the instructor and each in- 
dividual student. He does not un- 
derstand that the great books sem- 
inars modify the Socratic technique 
in a very important particular, in 
that they rely heavily on group 
participation. He asks plaintively 
where the student will get any 
models for formulating his thoughts 
if the instructor never sets an ex- 
ample. There are a good many 
things wrong with this argument, 
but certainly one of the most im- 
portant is that the student is not 


in isolation in the class. He tests 
his beliefs not only against those 
of the author and the instructor 


but also against those of his col- 
leagues, in a framework provided 
by the author being discussed. The 
chief cause of the vitality of the 
great books program has been this 
group orientation, which stimulates 
people to think, to discuss im- 
portant matters freely and naturally, 
and to read and re-read the books 
assigned. We have found that a 
class in which the students have a 
wide variety of backgrounds is usu- 
ally better than one in which the 
participants are homogeneous. 
The fact which Dr. Ross consist- 
entiy ignores is that the adult sem- 
inar is but one way of working out 
the idea that liberal education 
should be focused on the great 
books. The seminar as it has been 
developed so far, is a frank adap- 
tation to the time requirements of 
busy adults. It constitutes a kind 
of minimum program. We constantly 
urge our students to do more read- 
ing, study, and analysis than is 
possible in the framework of the 
course itself. Dean McGhee and his 
staff at New York University are to 


started at Teheran and continued at 
Yalta and Potsdam and other con- 
ferences. Now that this suicidal 
policy has been abandoned—at least 
verbally—the West seeks to marshall 
our forces to prevent further Soviet 
conquests. But it may be too late; 
progress is painfully slow toward an 
effective Western Union and the 
Marshall Plan and the Truman Doc- 
trine are far from achieving their 
objectives. Moscow seeks to precipi- 
tate and exploit crisis after crisis to 
weaken our bargaining position, to 
jJemonstrate the impotence of de- 
mocracy, to present us with a 
dilemma in which the alternatives 
are an ultimatum (which always 
implies the threat of war) or “com- 
promise” which means further con- 
cessions. And if there should be 
war, Stalin is determined to force 
us to do the first shooting, so that 
for the Soviet world it can be por- 
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be applauded for their efforts to 
provide more intensive study in the 
liberal arts. In our own way, at 
University College, we are experi- 
menting with a program directed 
toward the same end. But we have 
found that the adult seminar, as 
now organized, serves three pur- 
poses admirably: it maintains the 
skills in the liberal arts which peo- 
ple already have, it provides some 
basic education for those who will 
not or cannot go further, and it 
serves as a bridge to further edu- 
cation for an increasing number of 
men and women. 


* * - 


IT SHOULD BE MADE very clear 
that the great books classes as 
presently organized did not spring 
full-blown from the head of any- 
body, even Prof. Hutchins. In the 
period from 1939 to 1945, careful 
and laborious experimer's were 
made, trying out virtually all of 
the things which Dr. Ross suggests 
and many more besides. Most of 
them failed when put to practical 
test. Some of them succeeded only 
moderately well. The principles 
developed from our increasing body 
of experience have been used to 
revise both the content and the 
techniques used in the great books 
program and to set them down in 
simple fashions so that lay leaders 
could understand and use them. We 
are constantly tryir* to improve 
our techniques and our rules. Dur- 
ing the past year, for example, we 
have tried three fairly well con- 
trolled experiments designed to in- 
crease our knowledge of how great 
books classes for adults should be 
taught. We now have data con- 
cerning the influence of pre-regis- 
tration counseling on retention, the 
extent to which great books classes 
teach students to think logically, 
and the effect on a class of using 
a non-directive, group-oriented type 
of instruction. We are already 
planning the studies we shall un- 
dertake next year. 

Dr. Ross is a strong advocate of 
the scientific method. His comments 
and criticisms have convinced me, 
however, that there is great vari- 
ance between his precept and his 
practice. 
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trayed as a defensive war 
Western imperialism. 

These are some of the grave impli- 
cations of the Berlin crisis and the 
Belgrade conference. Stalin and 
Vishinsky leave the door open—to 
appeasement and retreat—confident 
that we are peaceful people who will 
go far to avoid war. This open door 
is a trap into which we must not 
fall. Weakness now only increases 
the danger of war later. 


against 


Many Americans may wonder why 
they should die for the Danube, as 
Frenchmen asked in 1939, Why die 
for Danzig? But to purchase peace 
as Chamberaln did would be folly. 
Unless Stalin is convinced that we 
are ready to use force, if necessary, 
to stop the march of Soviet imperial- 
ism, he will continue to create situa- 
tions one of which, some day, sooner 
or later, may explode into atomic 
war, 
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Anti=Semitism: - 





‘The 


‘ ‘ 1 cor 

rac nm ¢ ence lor 

before Hitler to powel 

such a conspiracy still exists all over 
the world; membership includ men 
interned by our Allie durin World 
War Il a dungerou to national se 


} 


curity, as well as forme: Nazi officials 
more at large and tree to 
Their old 


by internment, these men are again 


now once 
operate hatred hardened 
engaged in peddling their vicious doc- 
trines on a world-wide cale And 
unless it is thwarted, this conspira 
torial ring is determined to better its 
ghastly record of having inspired the 
deaths of 6,000,000 Jews 


within a decade 


more than 


Anti-Semitism in itself is a 
problem for all who believe in democ- 
racy. 


erius 


But anti-Semitism, as the spear 


head for totalitarianism, takes on a 
sinister nificance in the light of 
existing world condition It is for 


these reason that an examination of 


the long-existing, international anti 


Semitic conspiracy is urgent 


The first world congre of anti- 
Semite \ held in Dresden in 1882 
Attended b isorted middle Euro- 
peans and Russian t was regaled 
with the pseudo-scientifie findings of 
German cholar vho ere busily 
engaged in creating the foundation of 


the literatufe of hate that was to be 
embodied into las b liitler A ul 
sequent meetin is held in Bor 
in 1889 

These 


nificant for the 


mierence ive mainty if 
development of the 
idea of concerted international perse- 
cution of the Jew But in the face 
of Tzarist pogror government-spon- 
sored anti-Semitism under Bismarck, 
and the far-reaching influence of the 
Dreyfus case. profe ional anti-Semites 
were too busy at home to pay much 


wtitention to international p 


orects 
After the first World War, however. 

the best anti-Semitic brains 

that the tren toward 


decided 
international 
eooperation | ht ell have its lesson 
for the movement Buron George 
Depotter« n Aust n diplomat who 
had campaigned throughout the Con- 
tinent f Interna 
tional un ned orld conference 


to meet in Budapest in 1925. The 





had no ea time Frenchmen refused 
to meet ith Ce ! Rumanians ol 
jected to Nding the congre in Hun- 
gary Luthe is bitter! objected to 
the inclu 1 of Catholi But Depot- 
tere, with the erence imnered in 
a lon I or t ( eer able tt 
reconcile the va us factio be 


vinced Theo Fritsch of Ge 


iiiipiaaiais ————. 
@ This is the first in a series of 


articles in which The New Leader will 
provide a complete analysis of anti- 
Semitism at home and abroad. In this 
article George J. Mintzer traces the 
development and organization of tbe 
anti-Semitic conspiracy as an inier 
national movement. In his next ar- 
ticle, Mr. Mintzer will revea! the ac 
fivities of the revived Anti-Semitic 
after the end of the 
war. An analysis of anti-Semitism 
in the USA will follow. 

Georges J. Mintzer was formerly 
Chief Assistant United States Attor 
He is counsel to the American 


International 


ney. 
Jewish Committee, impartial chair- 
man for the underwear, knitgoods 
and children’s wear industries, and 
he was a member of the N. Y. Siate 
University Commission. 
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By George 


wons were comparativel) s mple S« 


a motley assembly heard Depottere 


cal! the 
clubhouse of the Awakening Magvars 


conference to order in the 


the leading Hungarian hate-grouy 


* - * 


The Bureau of Anti-Semitism 


Tue agenda focused on a determina- 
tion of the methods 
slaved peoples of the world from the 
domination of International Jewry 

But it took all of Depottere’s skill to 
keep the conference from splitting into 
dissident parts 
and Depottere, 
Hamilton Beamish, South African pro- 
moter of international anti-Semitism 
as “an excellent fellow and a froni- 
line fighter in the great CAUSE since 
1917,” might have lost his fight had it 
not been for the 
received from Juliu 
later became Prime Minister of Hun 


to free the en- 


almost immediately, 


described by Henry 


strong support he 


Goemboes, whe 
resolved the heated 
o-called Nord« 
The Nordic extremists 


gary. Goemboes 
disputes between the 
and Latin blocs. 
comprised Fritsch’s Germans, the Ru- 
manians headed by Professor Cuza of 


Jassy, Austrian National Socialists and 


Ulian of Hungary, and Miss Nesta 


Webster of England. 

A special Press Committee was 2p- 
pointed whose members—all publishers 
of anti-Semitic papers—were given the 
important task of devising propaganda 
themes and feature stories which might 
be picked up by the general] 
press and thus influence public opinion. 

Finally, it was agreed to form and 
equip armed groups charged with the 
fomenting of violence ranging 
street brawl to political assassination. 
Cedres of such squads already existed 
in Hungary, Germany, France and 
Poland. Before long the roster of 
groups included detachments in Eng- 
Jand, the United States and elsewhere. 


world 


from 


Confederation of Anti-Semites 


One year later, delegates 
nations assembled in Copenhagen for 
the second International Anti-Semitic 
Conference. A 
brought 


from 12 


year of activity had 


about More coherence, and 


this second meeting was not marked 
by the schisms which had so nearlv 
ecked the first confence. Reflectin; 


this increasing maturity of purpose. the 





Ghetto Jews Corralled by the Nazis Are Still Living in the Shadow of Feor 


their compatriots of the Sct el Le- 


gitimate Royalist) Group. Their plat- 
“Help Yourself by Pogroms!” 


Although the Schager group pro- 


form was 


tested against tl naked brutalitv of 
the Nordic program, it was otherwise 
n accord with this extremist plar 


The Latin group, led by Dupperon of 


France; Benigne of Italy, and includ- 
ing the courte Latir epresenting 
the Czechoslovakian Chr tis Pec ple 
Party and the Ru in onarchists 
proposed dealin with the Jew 


nore subtle manner, via an attack ¢ 





the Jewish religious international and 
on Jewish Freen nr For these 

vement tne maintainec ec 

iterialism, the al dange 

Despite the vrangling hic) fe: 
tured the C or ot the Cor ence 
the community o iterest ( 
brought the delegate togethe i 
ufficientls trong to enable them te 
agree on a_ prograt A Bureau of 
International Anti-Semit ff ‘ 
created, with headquarters in Vienn: 
The first board of directors of the 


Bureau consisted of Theodor Fritsch 


General Neschvolodow of Russi: Dr 


German newspaper, Der Welt-Kampf, 


eported as follows 


It was realized that all nations 


iL have their racial existence and 


¢ 


their very souls destroyed if the ex- 


clusion of the Jews is not carried 


through everywhere. Everyone of 
the participants was 
fact that it would be useless to make 


harmless in one State, and 


conscious of the 


Jewry 
recognized the fact that the premise 
for a national culture was the com- 
plete exclusion of all J 
countries No one i 

deceptive belief that the fight 


an easy one and all have derived 


ews from all 
lined to the 


nc 
n 


ew power from the frank exchange 
of views The fight goes on until 
the finish’ 

It is a sobering thought to realize 
hat the last words of this quoted re- 
ort were almost fulfilled. For during 
following the second Con- 


Nazis 


power in Germany. 


ine years 


ference, the were coming te 
Once Hitler was 
firmly seated, the monetary difficulties, 
hindered the 

Upwards of 
$200,000,000 a year was subscribed by 
the Nazi 


4} 
i! 


which previously had 


International, were over. 


Government, together with 


1e full use of its diplomatic and com- 


international Conspiracy 


J. Mintzer 


mercial representatives throughout the 
world. The Anti-Semitic International 
became Officially a part of the German 
yovernmental apparatus, under a new 
title, the World Confederation otf 
Semites. Georges Depottere received his 
long-awaited reward for having organ- 
zed the 1925 conference, and was 
placed at the head of the Confedcera- 
tion. Located in Erfurt, it 
closely with World Service, edited by 
Lt. Col. Ulrich Fleischhauer and 
printed in 12 foreign languages. Also 
supplementing the work of the 
federation were the Pan-Aryan League, 
Julius Streicher’s Anti-Jewish World 
League and the Fichte Bund. 
ae ™ . 


The “Shirt” Groups 


Wir four years after the Reichs- 
tag fire, the tide of world anti-Semitism 
had surged so powerfully that dele- 
gates from 24 nations attended the 1937 
international conference 
World Service in Erfurt, Ge: 
From Harbin, Manchuria, from Cape- 
town, South Africa, from Poland, trom 
South America, from every point of 
the compass, the members of the in- 
anti-Semitic 
gathered to consult, inform, plan and 
Three Americans — George E, 

George Campbell, and 
Elmhurst — returned with 
unifying the anti-Semitic 


Anti. 


worked 


Con- 


called — by 


nany, 


ternational conspiracy 
gloat 
Deatherage, 
Ernest F. 
plans for 


zroups in the United States, using the 
technique suggested at Erturt ey 


finding a rallying point in a | 
nent military leader. 

The Erfurt conference g: 
tion to international anti-Semites at 
Henry Hamilton Beamish 
Adrien Arcand, French- 
anti-Semite, m 


ve Si lace 


the time. 
wrote to 
Canadian Fascist and 
xultant terms. 
September 20, 193% 
The conference [at Erfurt] 
was a great success. ... You can 
Imagine it was a great Joy to tne to 
see so many nationalitie 
together for the purpose of formu- 
Jating a united policy for combating 
JHE greatest Menace known to man.” 
Beamish came to the aid of another 
fobert E. Edmondson, then 


gpathered 








confrere, 


under indictment in New York City 
for criminal libel against the Je A 
Jetter of encouragement, signed by 


delegates at Erfurt, had been sent to 


Edmondson, and in sending a copy to 
Arcand, Beamish noted the rising anti- 
Nazi feeling which might militate 





upuinst the success of the Anti-Semitic 
the activites 
racy ere 


However, 
international cons; 

hindered by its con- 
Actually, the 


strength had 


Jnternational. 
of the 
not especially 
nection with the Nazis. 
growth of Nazi 

bandwagon 
numbers of the deluded 


steady 


bred a psycholog and 
increasing 
flocked to join the branches of the 


onspiracy which had by that time 


been established in nearly every 
country in the world 

Amply supplied with funds the 
Nazis national anti-Semitic ove- 


ments were able to work vigorously 





for the achievement of the three goals 
juid down at all the internation: 
vocations from 1925 on. Differing ot 
slightly from country to count the 
local groups all followed the elab ate 
blueprint prepared at the internat onal 
conclaves, and kept up-to-date bY 
constant communication amor ne 
leaders, who made repeated’ t s 
Germany 
hile all three of the Inter: als 
seemed to be of equal pore 
probably the highest | orny 


wus given to the formation of “Shirt 


roups. The members of th arie 
colored outfits could be counts pon 
io do any kind of dirty wo! rhese 
groups also implemented th ( nd 


{Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Democracy and the Military Life 
Reformation in the 


By James Bernard Kelley 


problem of military forces in a democracy 


PLEASANT simplification of the 
n\ is not available. Being merely anti-military is no more rewarding than merely 
/ 


being anti-anything else 


Unquestionably there are many things wrong with 


the methods and modes of military life and military men. But until someone can 


find an adequate substitute for the force we must have in an unsettled world, the 


solution of our problem will have to 
involve reforination instead of abolition 
Almost 13,000,000 men and women 
found their way into the armed services 
of the United States between October, 
1940 and September, 1945. Almost each 
one could have written a book on all 
the things wrong with the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, etc. In far! some 
did write such Actually this 
‘great gripe” which found its way into 
print and Congressional committees was 
ebout as potent as the baseball fans’ 
joment of an umpire’s decision 
* . * 

THERE ARE THINGS wrong 
the Army and consti- 
tuted; but the type of wrongness has 
to be considered. In the first place it 
js impossible to judge a military prob- 
Jem by civilian standards. Unless it is 
fully realized that the 
civilian organization are 
ferent the problem of fitting the former 


1 1. 
DOOKS. 


with 


Navy as now 


military and 


basically dif- 


into a democracy can never be solved. 
Jt is in this respect that practically all 
veterans’ groups have failed. By their 
approach to the veteran problem they 


try to keep the veteran segregated fron 


the society in which he lives, with the 
result that they become merely pres- 
sure groups. As such they gain such 
victories” for him as the recently 


passed New Yor} 
check dressed up in gold braid 


State bonus: a relief 
This same type of ill-considered ap- 
proach made to the question of chang- 
ing our armed forces to conform to our 
American 
could bring 
musical comedy 


government 
kind of 
result. Our two big 
acted 
clubs, the members of 


principles of 


about the same 


national service academies have 
ike exclusive 
which were both the objects of a 
certain earthly veneration and parties 
to a mutual 


either 


admiration societv. You 


“belonged” or else. This was 
padticularly true of the .Navv 


the monastic life extended bevond the 


where 


white wails of the Naval Academy. 


the solitary confinement of shipboard 


life tightened the bond which held 


these people together. The clearly de- 
fined diffe rence between officer and 
enlisted man which for months on end 
Was daily 


emphasized helped to in- 


‘tease the exclusiveness of being an 


officer The Navv's policy, even with 
regard to its 


& college 


reserve officers, of making 


degree a requirement for 


@ commission vas another cause of 
x€eping the sheep separated from the 
goats. In other words the Navy hud 


¢ 


Managed up to the conclusion of the 


fecent war to 


give to the officer rank 
4 distinction bevond the mere military 
faduation. To be an officer was a 
Privilege; to a Naval Academy 
ftaduate was a distinction approaching 
ClVinity 
THE ARMY had a certain variety 
= democracy forced down its throut. 
“er some reason the Armv had never 
*eemed quite so high class” to the 
American public. Due to the fact that 
‘i ee 
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the Army was much larger in numbers 
than the Navy while its academy was 
actually smaller during the prewar 
years, officers had to be taken from the 
ranks. In addition it lived more among 
people outside of its own life. All of 
this tended to liberalize the Army. But 
its military academy did not succumb; 
this remained an anachronism. 

As long as we continue io train our 
professional military men under the 
present system, all reform 
necessity come through the 
academies. These are the institutions 
which turn out the men who eventually 
turn the cranks which make the wheels 
go round. Graduation either 
West Point or Annapolis is a perman- 
ent thing; one never recovers of his 
own volition. 

This is not meant in condemnation 
of particular individuals or of the 

The systems 
operated is designed to do 
precisely this; that it does only goes 
to show its efficiency. Take any young 
man of normal health and intelligence, 
lock him behind walls for a 
during which time he is not allowed 


must of 
national 


from 


academies. under which 


they are 


year, 


to have dates—or “drag except 


ence during the regular school year 







RIGHTS oF THE 
INDIVIDUAL / 


SanMan 





educational program being undertaken 
In this way all officers whether of the 
academy background or of an outside 
background will be put on an equal 
footing. Thereby it 
amount of friction will be eradicated. 
But again that is a case where pre- 
ventive medicine could have been 
used to greater advantage. A properly 
educated man should not be capable of 
carrying through life a prejudice grow- 
ing out of the school which he attended 
and which a colleague of his did not 
attend. It is usually considered not 
only snobbery but stupidity to draw 
a distinction because of differences in 
background. So that it is an indictment 
of the Naval Academy when an official 
report calls attention to the intra- 
service cleavages and says they must 
be eliminated. The graduates of such 
an institution are not well-educated, 
nor well-trained, nor well-mannered. 

In understandable human _ fashion 
members of the alumni of both insti- 
tutions are sensitive to criticism and 


is hoped a large 


frequently answer such criticism with 
what they apparently 
an unanswerable retort; we won the 
war, didn’t we? What they 
the “we” is not the collective “we” of 
America but the special “we” of the 
service While I do not 
mean, in any manner, to 
the splendid job done by the profes- 


‘onsider to be 
mean bv 
academies. 
letract from 


sional Army and Navy man, it was not 


superior tactics or strategy which won 


eS 
I'M GONNA LEARN 


YUH FREEDOM AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC 





’ 
17 <voo LA 








and during Commencement Week. 
While he is thus incarcerated subject 
him to the type of hazing 
guise of discipline which was elim- 
twenty 


under the 


inated from civilian schools 
years ago, steep him in a type of so- 
called tradition which 


as much sense as the religious rites 


makes nearly 
of Mumbo-Jumbo, have him constantly 


harried by upper classmen who are 
making a career out of adolesence and 
at the same time expose h 
of teaching and learning which might 
have been devised by a character from 
Dickens, and you have what is essen- 


training of our 


im 





to a tvpe 


tially the method of 
future Army and Navy officers 
* * . 

SINCE THE END of World War I 
attempts have been 
eliminate a great portion of this non- 
sense. In the Report of the Holloway; 
Board several references are made to 
the ‘ntra-service 
known to. exist 
groups of officers. One attempt which 
has been made to change this is the 
extensive postgraduate 


serious made to 


friction which wa 


between different 


educational 


the war if it is necessary to single 
out one factor — but the ability of the 
United States to put more and better 
more 


equipment into the hands of 


men, the overwhelming majority of 
whom had never seen West Point or 
Annapolis. A hill-billy who can neither 
read nor write is more formidable be- 
hind a machine gun than an unarmed 
Napolean. But the war was not won 
on the Plains of West Point or under 
Tecumseh’s profile at Annapolis; it was 
battle- 


everyone. 


won in factories, homes, and 


fields. And it was won by 
One of the finest generals in the Euro- 
pean theatre rose from the enlisted 
ranks. Modern war has reached heights 
of both unprecedented horror and skill; 
the latter is far too complicated to be 
claimed as the property of any single 
group 

Once installed as Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, Admiral Holloway 
set about trying to eliminate as many 
of the faults as possible. Although to 
none of these seems 
each one in itself is 
revolution. For ex- 


the outsider 
world-shaking, 
tantamount to 


tmed Forces 


ample, economics has been put in the 
cviviculum, Unfortunately the Depart- 
nent of English, History, and Govern- 
must also teach this new course, 
The notion that, in a schoo] of necrly 
4,000 students, the four fields of Eng- 
lish, History, Government, and Eco- 
nomies could all be lumped together is 
silly. However, that such a subject as 
economics has been added is an im- 
provement. Another innovation is the 
issuing of only one grade per week to 
first classmen (seniors). Also first 
end second classmen are allowed to 
walk to class instead of marching. But 
perhaps the most str.king new note is 
the Jiberalization of leave. It is now 
possible for first classmen at the Naval 
Academy to get thirty-six hour leave 
every other week-end providing their 
grades are up to standard. Also mid- 
week liberty has been made more gen- 
eral and plebes are likewise allowed 
freedom. According to Ad- 
mirel Holloway this is being done to 
give the midshipmen an opportunity 
io Jearn more about what goes on 
outside the walls. In addition he is 
putting the midshipmen on their own. 

Fundamentally this is much sounder 
discipline and far more in 
with the principles of a 
As citizens, men are largely 
own. In courts of law each 
held responsible for his acts 
usual conditions of 
mind and proper age. So why shouldn't 
the prospective officers of our armed 
introduce@ early into the 
gors of self-discipline? 

h is purely punitive ceases to be 


vhieh 


nent 


greatei 


keeping 
democratic 
country 
on their 
man is 


voder the sound 


forces be 


A discipline 


* . * 


THE NAVY HAS ALSO made the 
ibocoughly unprecedented 
commissioning two Negroes as regular 


ofticers. And there are several Negroes 


move of 


4 


ai the Naval Academy; one young man 
has xseached the third year. This inay 
seer 10 be a puny advance. It is. More 
than that, it is a disgrace that anyone 
should think of feeling proud because 
» ftelNow-citizen is being allowed to 
act and live as though he were a citi- 
zea. But pride can be felt that a crack 
has at Jast been made in the wall. 
Remember it took a long time to bring 
those two Negroes to officer rank; not 
foundation of the Naval 
cademy in 1845 has a Negro been 
giaduated; and never has a Negro, up 
uniil recently, held a commission as 
an officer in the regular Navy. These 
are advances, real advances, and more 
will follow. 


since the 
A 


However they can only follow if 
those who pay the bills are sufficiently 
imierested. The bills are rather size- 
able. it is estimated that the cost of 
educating a young man at West Point 
or Annapolis costs in the neighborhood 
of $50,000. If, after that young man is 
commissioned, he decides to take flight 
training and is judged qualified, and 
f in addition he is given additional 
training either in a purely military or 
in an engineering field, the total cost 
bay be close to $100,000 per man. And 
this does not include the salary he 
nwy be getting as an officer. And since 
the taxpayer is footing this bil] along 
with dozens of other bills, both na- 
tional and international, great care 
should be given as to how his money 
j nt. And one way it should not 
pe spent even if it means an over- 
hauling of our military education to 
the point of closing our academies. is 
building of a tight little social 
and military clique which petulantiv 
believes itself above and beyond the 
ordinary levels of life. The steps taken 
by Admiral Holloway are 
toddjings, but the fact that they are 


nm tne 


mere 


present at all is an encouraging and 
hopeful sign 
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T. $. ELIOT: “The Crisis of 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


T.S. ELIOT: A Selected Criticism. Edited by Leonard Unger. New York: 
Rinehart & Co. $5.00. 


S is fairly well known by now, Eliot, at the time of the publication of Prufrock 
A in 1917, had begun, after the example of Pound, the overthrow of a settled 
taste and a “shift of sensibility” that was to clear the way for the modern 
poem in English. And he was to achieve this with a precision and incisiveness— 
though always acknowledging his debt to Pound, that first and “better fabricator” 
—of which the chaotic Pound, though the seminal influence, was not capable. It 
was Eliot's sensibility in extremis, 
united with his gifts and erudition, jid not have to create visions, but 
ust those influence found them .eady to hand. And there 
necessary to support a new way ol is Eliot’s obsessive return to the twenty 
saying the poem, a way that, Eliot wa Purgatorio, where 
again, was the “refining fire” purges the sins of 
merely an extension of the English the flesh, and Dante is begged by 
tradition of poetry into the mode Arnaut Daniel, the Provence poet: 
sovegna vos a temps de ma dolor! 
of the English Ro- Think you, in due time, of my pain” 
would no —So that the poet who shrinks back 
into the refining fire is not only an 
of the purgation of 
but in that molten 
yuicksilver way so common to poets, 
becomes an obsessive symbol covering 
adequately the whole secularity of the 
modern world and an image of Eliot 
vith the lush period himself, redeeming the sin of the flesh 
x English Romanticism, were most xf his time when, as Eliot understates 
honest and genuine viz-d-vis the mod- 30 primly, “the world is trying the 
“xperiment of attempting to form a 
ivilized but non-Christian mentality. 
I'he experiment will fail; but we must 





that was to find 


sixth canto of the 
to say, over and over 


world 

A ontinuance 
mantics and Victorians 
longer do. Eliot found the wry self- 
mockery and urban disillusionment of 
Baudelaire 


the poets 


image, for Eliot 
Corbiere and Laforgue — unnatural lusts.” 
of the filthy city, the dust- 
laden tree, the mob hag-ridden by 


enn Eliot discovered that these 


poets who, oadly enough, had been 


‘ontemporaneous 


ern world, and genuine where the 


bod of feelings and sensations, below 


and more powerful than intellect, told 


us about the modern world. And thi be \ patient in awaiting its col- 
was to me ut in simple prose lapse; meanwhile redeeming the time: 
hythm that were ostensibly “free 39 that the Faith may be preserved 
but were really strictly determined by alive through the dark ages before us: 
the internal demands and “idea” of the to renew and rebuild civilization and 
poem. Thus the early Eliot: save the World from suicide.” And we 
You had a visio of the street heat the chime of the bells of Ash 
As the street hardly understands . sdnesday, the chime of internal 
rhyme 


Sitting along the bed’s edge, where ; 
; ed the papers from your ha The new years walk, restoring 


Through a bright cloud of tears, 


Or sped the yellow soles of feet 
the years restoring 
the paln f both soiled hand: t ; 
' ™ ee ee : With a new verse the ancient 
2 oe thyme. Redeem 
PHERE WAS ANOTHER source The time. Redeem 
which, blended with the city-sensibil - The unread vision in the higher 
itv of these nineteenth century Frenc! iream. . 
. , . . 
poets, was to give Eliot’s verse its ™ P 
Where shall ’ _ 
subtlety and tough, maze-like com- Y t a ~e = be found, 
‘ " where will the wor 
plexity the later Elizabethan Drama . ; ’ 
Resound? Not here, there is not 
Eliot writes in his essay on Massinger al “eae 
-noOU i srien 
And, indeed, with the end of Chap- tat on the Gan ef on te thee. 
man, Middleton, Webster, Tourneu and 
Donne we end a period when the intel- On t} land. in the desert or 
lect was immediately at the tips of the the ra land 
senses.” It was Eliot who was to defy For those who walk in darkness 
the critical opinion back to the seven- Both in the day time and in the 
teenth century to exhume the “meta- mgnt time ; ” 
> nt trom 17LC tr a 
physicals,” those poets, of whom Donne vhs e and the right place 
re ot ere 


settled among us as 
the best example, who used in theu 


seems to have 


No place of grace for those who 


I ) ’ face 
work a detached and ironic psycho- No ne to adi ce for those who 
logical analysis, extravagant poet walk an an e and deny the 
meeits of startling and unsuspecte noice 
analogv, and developed their poems So that Eliot hac been the source- 
with a fanatic precision that seen nter of the knowledge, conscious or 
to mat our own analytic “moder: not. of the despair that all must suffer 
nadness The poets of the end o in the modern world. If our bright 
break-up of the Elizabethan period yusyness and day-to-day whirling 
were in a position similar to that of through destruction and new dervish 


ur modern poet, who also finds hin 
(though this period 
nay be past now, or passing) of an 





whirling, has been checked for a 
noment and explored with the tools 
x the Freudian psychology — the law- 
*xpansive period when a new view of less Id, Death Instinct et al, Eliot 
demanded. And so helples has gone deeper and given us a view 


(in The Wasteland) 
that is so crushing arid final, no idea, 


self at the end 


life is 
poets, unable to share a common view x9§ modern man 
x value with any section of society, 


fall back on themselves. Modern thing, invention, policy, party — abso- 
poetry becomes “difficult.” lutely nothing can take us back. “After 
And, of course, there is Dante such knowledge, what forgiveness?” 


Eliot's keen awareness of the modern Jniy the supervention of grace. 
poet's divorce from man and society . ° we 
making of the example of Dante, who HERE IT IS NOT necessary, I think, 


was the finest product of the medieval to go into the question of Eliot’s 
synthesis, when world and cosmogony scholarship, his criticism, his allusive 
ordered and one, the supreme anderings in the literatures of many 
example of a poet who, so to speak, languages in search of authority and 


were 


10 


tradition. For the purposes of this 
review, it is enough to keep in mind, 
say, the third canto of the Inferno, 
where Virgil tells Dante of those 
shriekers and despairers who are 
xf the sin of spiritual sloth— 
Acedia—those who lived torporlike, 
“without blame and without praise”; 
and then to remember Eliot’s use of 
this in The Wasteland, when, after he 
sees the crowd flowing over London 
Bridge. he dips into his Dante: “I 
had not thought death had undone so 
many Actually this spiritual sloth 
issuing in despair is Kierkegaard’s 
Sickness Unto Death, a most convinc- 
ing and brilliant analysis of this dis- 
2ase which, in modern times, has 
reached such monstrous proportions 
that the superficiality of our lives, 
divorced, or, as we say, split—the head 
from the heart—threatens to blow us 
ell into a million fragments. Thus, to 
make a simple analogy, “nature” ab- 


guilty 


hors 3 vacuum, so that our emptiness 
may well be answered by Eliot’s clap 
of thunder 

And it is not necessary to quote the 
Speculations of T. E. Hulme, a power- 
ful “authority” whom Eliot is fond of 
quoting on the question of the ineradic- 
ableness of Original Sin and the ques- 
tion of the disciplinary and creative 
aspects of institutions, to demonstrate 


Eliot’s religious rootedness 


And with the work we see that in 
Eliot we have an almost uncomplicat- 
edly clear casé of the relation of poetry 
to the time, or the poetry of an age to 
the sense of an age. It is not, however, 
a simple singing relationship, as it is 
possible to think of Whitman quite 
yften, o¢ even Sandburg today. But 
xf the desperate time, it is an 
inverse relationship, a kind of polar 
antithesis. where, quite literally, the 
gaily snapping bunting on top of the 
“pole” is symptomatic gilding of the 
despair at the bottom, which all must 
“know” to one degree or another. Why 
is Eliot our poet? Certainly not many 
agree with his ideas when they are 
lifted out of the poetry. And the shal- 
lowness of much Eliot criticism which, 
not long ago, regarded Eliot as a poet 
of the machine age mocking the silly 
superstitions of the pasi and the class 
and this crit- 
icism’s shock when he made his famous 
pronouncement in the preface of For 
Lancelot Andrewes which committed 
him to royalism, classicism and Anglo- 
Catholicism, is certainly eloquent of 
misunderstanding and fatal 
division in ourselves. He is our poet in 
spite of ourselves, because the deepest 
level of his work is absorbed and is 
known to be relevant while we are 
looking the other way, looking at the 
other the drama, music, idea, 


because 


society 9 the present 


the bast 


levels 
association, imagery. 

SO WE DISCOVER that Eliot’s work 
is, in this way, most exactly and im- 
personally fitted to our time. That is 
not necessarily to say that he is our 
best poet, though that may very well 
be; but that he is our most relevant 
poet, our most exact poet whom a gen- 
2ration automatically erected into a 
standard. It may be that poets like 
Wallace Stevens and W. C. Williams 
are better poets, qua poets. That is, 
less conjunct than Eliot, these two poets 


are busy developing the resources of 
the language; and young poets today 


are working through Eliot to arrive at 
Steveng and Williams. And ing certain, 


Belief’ 


very limited way, Eliot and The Waste. 
land seem to date. The poem was bon 
out of a situation created by the ab. 
sence of positive, transfiguring spiritu, 
values—the expanding bourgeois ciyj). 
ization struck dead-end in 1914 anj 
started to contract to the presen} 
terribly violent international riot. Eliot 
has moved on from this dead-end ty 
a kind of final religious vision in the 
plays and Quartets. But for the your 
poets of today, who cannot find the 
resources to achieve this ultimate still. 
ness and sobriety, Eliot seems to on 
cupy, because of his earlier work, a 
position mediate between the Victoria, 
antiquity and the present. The presen} 
that is. in addition to an absence of 
values, a further extension of this ab 
sence to the point of the creation o 
new values—the clap of thunder—th 
bloody horror of unparalleled explosion 
and the quiet daily horror of the los 
of spirit; a present that, instead of mak 
ing the link with the past and tradi. 
tion, even weakly as the poet of Th 
Wasteland did—‘These fragments | 
have shored against my ruins’ —seem 
to issue in a blankness thet is almos 
absolute bottom. 

But this difference is perhaps only 
degree. While The Wasteland may no 
be, as Delmore Schwartz says. “‘as good 
as new,” no one man has understood 
our whole time as profoundly and 4 
rightly as T. S. Eliot, who understood 
it as the crisis of belief. Or, as he woul 
insist, faith. He writes 

‘The majority of the people live 
below the level of belief loubt. lt 
takes application and a kind of geniu 
to believe anything, and to beliew 
anything (I do not mean merely ti 
believe in some ‘religion’) will prob 
ably become more and more difficul 
as time goes on.” 

On one level of understanding, it i 
possible to take Eliot as the “cultur 
hero,” the poet of drouth, fhe man wil 
made the sterility of our time m0 
manifest and pure. And then to say:< 
Out of this excess and waste and fevel 
and dry rock, may we not wait ft 
fertility and love to mount?—isn' ! 
true that our modern understandill 
inevitabl 
sequence to drouth?—To say that is¥ 
predict with surety that, if we sit sw 
and pray for rain, it will come.... Bu 
on another level of understanding, 
deepest, the place where he was foteti 
to go, Eliot, like most Christian sail 
would prove to us that even whey 
cornucopia comes, it will come soakel} 


of myth places fertility as 





in human perversity, or sin 


A WORD on the essays. All of thet} 
are reprinted from literary quarterlie} 
and books and certainly have at le 
the value of being placed betwet 
boards. Much is repetitious (one sickel 
on the “shred of platinum which } 
the poet’s mind”), but man >—Blaci 
mur, Leavis, Brooks and particulal] 
Tate, stand up well. And all of it 
a selection from the best and “a 
sensitive Eliot criticism—but not qa 
all. A booby prize is in order for Lee 
Cowley and Hicks, whose mal 
“unconscious” of the roaring Thitt?™ 
does not permit them to have a ° 
slightest contact with what they “3 
cize. And a special demerit is in 0% 
for the Edmund Wilson piece, 1% 
Arel’s Castle, which, despite all wil’ 
has taught us, and it is a great de: 
suffers from a defective grasp of ® 
material. 
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Portrait of Herbert Hoover. By 
Eugene Lyons. Garden City: Double- 
cay & Co. 1948. Pp. 340. $2.95. 
UGENE LYONS has accomplished 
a fine piece of portraiture. He per- 
haps eXaggerates the extent to 
which Herbert Hoover has been misun- 
derstood and underestimated: but be- 
yond question our only living-ex-Presi- 
dent has received much less apprecia- 
tion, as a personality, than is his due, 
and a redressal of the scales is needed. 
The task of doing him justice was not 
one which such adulatory writers as Will 
Irwin and Rose Wilder Lane could ex- 
ecute effectively. More detachment, a 
greater objectivity, a keener sense of 
what will interest and convince the 
general public, was needed. Mr. Lyons 
has supplied these qualities in a com- 
pact volume, the central characteristic 
ef which is human appeal. Anecdotal 
from beginning to end, full of apt quota- 
tion (Mr. Hoover is more witty and 
pungent than most people suppose), and 
containing graphic descriptions of many 
backgrounds — Stanford, Australia, 
China, London, Belgium under the Ger- 
man occupation, Washington—the book 
will be found absorbing 
One reason why it is absorbing is that 
it is the history of a life of continuous 


and often desperate strugglie. Some 
men are favored by fortune: Hoover 


was always uncer her trown. He had a 
struggle to work his way through col- 
lege—emerging ‘forty dollars to the 
good. He had a struggle to get a job— 
taking one as copy?st. He had a struggle 
to climb the ladder to success as a 
mining engineer—but at fortv, with 
rough experience behind him all over 
the world, he was universally rated at 
the top of his profession. He had but 
fairly established his fame and fortune 
when he had to undertake the terrible 
struggle with Belgian starvation, fol- 
lowed by his efforts to cope with hunger 
all over Europe. His Secretaryship of 
Commerce was a relatively sunny inter- 
lude; but it was followed by his crown- 
ing and for once unsuccessful struggle 
2s President with the Great Depression. 
Mr. Lyons puts the essential quality of 
suspense into this tale of one hard 
battle after another, and he illuminates 
the transcendent 
success after success. 


ability which won 


Throughout this upward climb Hoover 
as subject to hostile misrepresenta- 
tion because he utterly lacked the 
eapacity to make others understand 
him. Mr. Lyons has an illuminating 
quotation from an English triend who 
admired Hoover's engineering genius 
and great capacity for work. “To those 
who only met him occasionally he 
seemed preoccupied, dour, reserved 
Those who did not understand him even 


W 





accused him of a dampening infiuence 


| “ 


i wht, 8 os i 
An Evaluation of Hoover 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 
OUR UNKNOWN EX-PRESIDENT: A 


in ordinary life. He was said not to be 
able to smile.” This was true of the 
man 1n his early years: it was true of 
him in the White House when he 
seemed glumly suspicious to callers; It 
is true, Mr. Lyons says, today. But with 
hundreds of stories and savings Mr. 
Lyons reveals the real man. It 1s the 
man who organized the barbs against 
the fraternity elite :t Stanford: who 
fell in love with Lou: Henry: who at 
twenty-three was ‘the Chief’ to the 
hardfisted, pugnacious miners of West- 
ern Australia; who supervised food and 
water supplies in besieged Tien-‘T’sin 
when the Boxers rose; who helped his 
English associates assume full responsi- 
bility for paying out on a million-dollar 
defalcation from Bewick-Moretng; who 
picked up from Kennan’s Siberia and 
the Exile System a tew sentences which 
inspired him to open the rich Irtysh 
Mine in the Altai Mountains; who said 
to Will Irwin, “Let fortune go to hell” 
when he saw that Belgium needed all 
his time. The.later story is_ better 
known, but not the man whose humor- 
ous and affectionate qualities, as Food 
Controller, Cabinet member, and Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lyons reveals in detail. 


The great weakness of the book is its 
treatment of Hoover's policies as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lyons unfortunately feels 
compelled to defend or gloss over much 
that is indefensible. lt would not have 
cetracted from Hoover's preatness to 
admit more frankly that he made bad 
decisions and unhappy errors. He han- 
dled prohibition clumsily. His Far East- 
ern policy, as Mr. Stimson has _ indi- 
cated, was mistaken; he was too 
cautious, and he grossly underestimated 
the ability of Japan to conquer large 
parts of China. He was tardy in realiz- 
ing the necessity for large-scale relief 
under the depression, and weak in 
publicizing his very intense concern 
with human suffering. Worst of all, 
perhaps, his refusal to interfere with 
Congress while it wrote the Smoot- 
Hawley Act, and his signature on that 
outrageous piece of economic national- 
ism, must be counted seriously against 
him. In due course, when more docu- 
ments are available, historians will 
treat these subjects in detail. They will 
not be impressed by Mr. Lyons apolo- 
getics, though they will accept much of 
what he says in praise of Hoover's 
Latin-American policy, his stand for 
the World Court, his concern for sound 
banking, and his part in creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Fundamentally, Mr. Hoover appeals 
to Mr. Lyons as “an old-fashioned lib- 
eral,” determined to detend the indi- 
vidual freedoms which have been so 
completely negated in the totalitarian 
states, and anxious to promote social 
progress on liberal] lines. He wants no 
government which is “master of the 
people’s souls and thoughts.” Even 
those who think Mr. Hoover's liberal- 
ism is a little antiquated in some re- 
spects will agree on the importance of 
that principle. 





The Messenger-Lion | 


Reviewed by MAC GOODMAN 


IMPORTANT 
van Gelder. Donhleds 


pps. $3.00 


PEOPLE By Robert 


p & Ce 339 


Tus is big stuff, a new level in writ 
ing. There is Carter West the last 


Surviving magnifico of capitalism's 
greenest years.” and owner of a vast 
chain of influential magazines: his heir 
Dixon West, still in. lieutenant’s uni- 
form; the managing editor, Oswald P 
Boykin, a fawning schemer; Liza Carte: 
Grimm, nasty and wealthy. anc 


pi- 
geony”; Mig Holmes, recent war- widow 
stil) beautiful but alcoholic, and on the 
Make; and a host of othe: important 
Straw figures. And the., there ere the 


AUGUST 7, 1948 


“messenger-lions” and the “super” ditto, 
who don’t lionize, but messenger-lion. 
The word is, conveniently, both a noun 
and a verb. The locale is New York 
City, and includes Harlem, with side- 
trips to Connecticut, North Carolina, 
and the Deep South in Flood Time. 
There’s everything in it 

Mr. Van Gelder is inventive. There's 
the Negro problem, and the problem of 
wealth. There is the handsome inno- 
cent man and the beautiful uninnocent 
wench and the rich man’s decayed son, 
and a lot of drinking. There's no relig- 
jon, but there’s a lot of sex. Lot of 
people, they talk about sex, but not 
ev’y body got sex. And what English, 
what style! Boy! 


“ « The Lost ‘People 


Who strums the lute 


(For Antonio Machado) 


when death comes in the morning? 


In the defeated night we woke 

we several men of shattered earth 

we woke | say like breath intaken 
sudden and sharp and knew no words 
but blood returned to wounds , 
and nailmarks on our sodden flesh. 


Who in the shaded light 
makes music like the pulse of wings? 


O Christ we woke and felt the grit 
of sand between our teeth 

and on our skin the tank marks 

in pattern over splintered bone. 


We silent walked with tattered meat 

beneath our tattered clothes " 
in rows unhurried and unslow 

O Christ we walked upon a land 

gutted beyond all hope of pain 

and past all knowledge of endurance. 


Over the hill who sings 
or pipes a sarabande to locusts? 


Then in the flapping night 

we gathered in our bones 

and smoothed our parted flesh 

we formed our ranks upon that earth 
and marched unheralded by horn 

or drum or cheer or shuffling feet 

to point our movement in the dark. 


Yet someone twangs tne lute 
when life leaves in the morning. 


Ralph de Toledano 





| Today's Failure of Nerve 


Reviewed by KEITH McGARY 


INTRODUCTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Siella V. 
Henderson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


for he had studied philosophy of education. There he had learned that his 


M R. BROWN’S class frequently sat staring at him. This did not bother him 
és 


duty was “to promote the best development of each and every one of his 
pupils.” Although he did not know precisely what that meant, his heart swelled with 
pcide and his throat choked with emotion as he thought of this great responsibility. 
How was he to find and develop the best? He had learned that “we can, through 


the study of philosophy, and the use 
of our own minds ,achieve certainty 
z#bout right and wrong, about the nec- 
essary requirements of the good life 
for man, about the best form of social 
organization for man.” Did this mean 
that Doris would have to study phil- 
osophy in order to know it was wrong 
io scribble on Johnnie’s book? Or did 
it mean that Doris, being unable to 
study philosophy at her tender age, 
had to be told what was right by one 
who had studied philosophy? Mr. 
Brown seemed inclined toward the 
Jatter. After all, “high-school! pupils 
znd even college students seldom have 
the maturity or the judgement to make 
wise choices.” Science, he was sure, 
could not aid in discovering what is 
best since science is only concerned 
with “what is” and not with what 
ought to be. What ought to be. Mr. 
Brown knew from his course, must 
come from philosophy and _ religion. 
Reason — that was man’s way of get- 
ting the best. He had wondered about 
yeason at first. Finally, however, he 
no longer wondered about it. Instead, 
he could explain reason with the voice 
of authority. It is “passing from cer- 
1uin propositions already known or 
assumed to be true, to another truth 
distinct from them but following from 
them.” Where the already known prop- 
ositions came from had not been clear 
in class — even now he did not know 
the source. But, how good it felt to 
know there was certainty. He felt 
sorry for, even a bit superior, to those 
other teachers who accepted only the 
tentativeness of science. 


What was this? Jim was rebelling 
against the proper way of doing his 
Jessons. Mr. Brown knows how to 





handle this. Certainly he would not 
be harsh — that was the bad ingredient 
of Traditional education. But Jim needs 
to understand that not ail) of life is 
creative and that he cannot have his 
own way. To fail to make him aware 
of this would be characteristic of a 
Progressive teacher. Why. Jim needs 
discipline. If he is to “live the good life 
because it 1s the right thing to do.” 
At first, Mr. Brown had been bothered 
by what is right. No more. His phi!l- 
osophy of education class had straight 
ened that one out, too. He had found 
that “morality is inherent in the 
nature and needs of man, both indi- 
vidual and social; that, as pointed cut 
\y Kant, it is no more man-made 
than is the law of gravity; that tike 
the law of gravity, it inheres in ‘he 
nature of things as they are and 1s to 
be discovered by man through reason- 
ing about human experience and hu-- 
nian needs.” Why, he had queried, 
do men by reasoning get to diverging 
notions of right? He soon learned that 
“men are more alike than diffsrent.” 
How good Mr. Brown felt to nave 
earned such fundamental! truths. Sure- 
ly a person cannot be a good teacher 
unless he has a sound philosopiny of 
education. 


At the end of the day, Mr. Srown 
looked back and wondered if he had 
satisfied the criterion of a good teacher. 
Are “his rational, creative, and moral 
qualities - developed in him so 
that he approaches ideal mantood?” 
He was never sure. He did know, of 
course, that he had not lived up to 
this completely, but he had no way 
of deciding how far short he was. 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ME-YOU-US 
’ HIM nmings., Directed 
J by I ig Stiber. Presented 
. by The Interplayers. At the 
{ Provincetown Playhouse. 
i Twenty years after it created 
i a minor explosion, e e cummings’ | 
" him has been brought back to its 
first theatrical home, The Pro- 
" vincetown Plavhouse. The Inter- | 
i plavers are giving it a gay and} 
- spirited revival. And — although 
e the ones that failed to understand 
it in 1928 are now saying they 
can't understand what all the fuss 
was about—him remains a richly 
‘i sparked comicofantastic view of 
le the tragedy known as life. Look. 
e ing forward into the past him 
or laughs about it all the way, mir- 
4 ror Wise 
V9 As the hero of a first novel is 
often engaged in writing a novel, 
ne so him, the hero of e e cummings’ 
n- first plav, is writing a play. We 
nt never se though we watch in- 
tead ssties of what might be 
on nloy ae > a eS 
: pha ene xv life-scenes: what 
le he difference, anv wav? “Life 
art l Y ar of being born. Art is 
he @ question of being alive.” 
nda A ilso the play of him’s 
ng | r e interplayers the 
a | n 1; the living man: the 
man vould be; the man that 
ate t he fears he is lease 
and ind taunt and twist 
~ one an ith wry Indirections 
of hot alwa this side of suicide. 
ine itipiex him is further 
of I th problems, in that me, 
ts f the opposite sex, thinks she 
ad 
Ar. tom. 
~ BROOKLYN 
eS, 
ny | Hatbuth ond Dek alt 
a 
m Jean Marlene = John 
sd . 
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THEATER PARTIES 





trade unions and fra- 
organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
| ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Fonda 


The popular motion picture siar can now be seen in the highly 
acclaimed “Mr. Roberts” ai the Alvin Theatre. 





loves him and tries to follow his 
jujitsu mind. The baffled efforts 
of these two to reach harmony, if 
'not understanding, have moments 
of Pantaloon bearing roses to dy- 
ing Columbine. Beauty in a 


dawn flush, smacked with ironic | 


laughter. The halos of the gods 
were, first. shields against the 
birds. Reality breaks in upon the 
|dream; anguish snakes away un- 
dey laughter. 

Slantwise this drama looks upon 
our days. Not all of its shafts will 
strike bulls’-eyes in the audience; 
but these post-Joycean days should 
find no basic difficulty with this 
| up-and-cummings satire. Politi- 
cally, I imagine the author might 
change some of the references, 
were he writing today—as indeed 
| the production (in the fairy scene) 
transforms Mussolini Caesar into 
Groucho Marx. Much else, how- 
ever, is not only continuingly 

valid, but vivid and fresh onstage. 
The “three weirds” (misspelled 
on the program — and I can't find 
the name of Frankie; perhaps 
that’s another way Johnny “done 
erwrong”’) remain lively. The 
Frankie and Johnny skit holds its 


jand 
iStack, is now being held at Radio| 


| “—_ 


IN “DATE WITH JUDY” 
The premiere of “A Date With 


Judy,” Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer's 
lively romantic comedy in Tech- 
nicclor, starring Wallace Beery, 
Jane Powell 


Carmen Miranda, 
his orchestra, and Robert 
City Music Hall. 

Daie With Judy” was di- 
rected by Richard Thorpe, with 
ithe screen play by Dorothy 
| Cooper 
|Songs for the picture include, be- 


sides those introduced by Cugat| Fox film, “The Walls of Jericho,” 
and his orchestra, “I'm Strictly | phased on Paul I. Wellman’s best- 


on the Corny Side,” by Stella 
Unger and Alec Templeton, “It’s 
}a Most Unusual Day,” by Jimmy 





McHugh end Harold Adamson, | 
and “Judaline,” by Don Raye and 
Gene dePaul) 

With “A Date With Judy,” the 
Music Heil is presenting “Jubi- 
lee.” a spectacular revue saluting 
New York’s 50th Anniversary, 
power, though rushed at the cli- 
max. The circus freak show loses 
force in the Japse of the freaks 
from living creatures to painted 
signs. Some of the significant 


‘lines seem to have been sloughed, 
in the furbishing process for 
i24% presentation; him’s traveling 
everywhere with his dog, for in- 
stunce: “god spelled backwards.” 
In addition tc playing “Yes, We 
Heve No Bananas” in the French 
café, this cast sings it at the final 
curtein 


In spite of these trivia, him is a 
poweiful, penetrating, puncture- 
proof ballocn tire rolling down a 
thunder-cloud with a gnome on 


top. a gnome who looks down at | 


us mortals and wonders whether 
to lei that tire run us over, or to 
whirl off on it to planets less per- 
plexed. The troubles, -however, 
are noi in our stars but in our- 
|selves. Perhaps the present pro- 
gram should have quoted from the 
“Warning” of the original pro- 


gram, se that 


citizens and the ill-bred Ameri- 
cans in Paris: “Like many strange 
and familiar things, Life included, 
this PLAY isn’t ‘about’, it simply 
\is. Don’t try to enjoy it, let it try 
to enjoy you. Don’t try to under- 


stand it 
you.” — In the present production, | 
it almost convinces you that it} 


does. And incidentally, you should | 


enjov it. guite a Jot 


Joseph To Shipley. 
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When They Let A 


scinating, Romantic 


Obsession... Rule Their 
Love- Lonely Hearts! 


They'}i Lear 2 A Lewon From 


“So Evil . 
My Love 
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Doors Open 9 30 A M — Bway & 49th St 
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ON STAGE: 
tings by 


\ \ 
| #i jt WALLACE JANE ELIZABETH 
a) BEERY * POWELL * TAYLOR 
\ | CARMEN XAVIER ROBERT 
\ 4 MIRANDA ¢® CUGAT ¢ STACK 
ig 4 Color by TECHNICOLOR 
t Directed by Richard Thorpe - Produced by Joe Pasternak 
N 
Ny 4 





RADIO: 


It’s light-hearted, lyricol and lovable. . . 


"A DATE WITH JUDY" 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayei 


“JUBILEE”’—Pioduced by Leonidoff 
Bruno Maine . 


Ballet, Glee Club, Music Hall Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Smaliens. 





ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


CITY MUSIC HALL 


Picture 
set- 
with the Rockettes, Corps de 





NEW FILMS AT MUSIC HALL AND ROXY 


~_ WALLACE BEERY, JANE 


ry 
' 
POWELL, ELIZABETH TAYLOR] produced on the great siage by 


| Maine. 





Elizabeth Taylor,|Puccini’s opera, “Madame Butter- 
Xavier Cugat | fly.” 


| 


and Dorothy Kingsley. | program now at the Roxy Theatre 


| 
| 


son engagement of the singing 
star, Dick Havmes. heading the 
new show at the Varietv Stage, 
jand an all-new Ice Revue on the! 
|new Ice Stage. } 

“Summer Holidav on Ice,” the 


you would know | 
how to take him and me and the} Night program will be conducted 
six hundred pounds of passionate |by Alexander Smallens end will baritone. 
pulchritude and the bread-crazed | —— ; 


Jet it try to oun | Cornel WILDE ¥ Linda DARNELL 








! Full View 
Leonidoff, with settings by Bruno 





For the overture, the 
Hall Symphony Orchestra, 
the direction of Alexander 
lens, will play selections 


Music} : 
under | ®& 
Smal-] ! 

from 


“THE WALLS OF JERICHO” 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 
The 


new triple entertainment 


presents the new 20th Century- 


selling novel. the special in per-| | 





new complete ice revue, presents 


Carol Lynne. Arnold Shoda with | 
Jean Sturgeon. Fritz Diet] andi 
the Roxy Skating Bovs ane Girls 
ROGER-HAMMERSTEIN “a4 
NIGHT MARKS GALA | 
CLOSING OF 31ST SEASON | 
The final concert of the Sta- 
dium’s 31st season, Saturday, 
|August 7, will be an entire pro- 


{gram of American shew tunes by 
the creators of the most popular 
musicals of our time—Richard 
|Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
Il. Divided inte four sections, 
|the program will be devoted to 
{orchestral and voca! selections 
from “Carousel” and “Oklahoma” 
in the first half, and to “Allegro” 


and the motion picture classic : 

i‘State Fair” in the second half. ARH 
|Although recently composed, Donna nt —_ So ie ae 
these infectious melodies have at SOT ONS NotOry 


= t. 
|become part of our folk heritage Paramoun 


jand, therefore, have taken a per- 
|manent place in the symphonic 








have as soloists, Gladys Swarth- 


| repertory. out, mezzo-soprano, Annamary 
| The Rodgers - Hammerstein} Dickey, soprano, ‘T homas Hay - 
ward, tenor, and Robert Weede, 








How New York is going for that Jericho love! 


Anne BAXTER ° Kirk DOUGLAS 


| THE WALLS 
OF JERICHO 


Directed by JOHN M. STAHL 
Produced by LAMAR TROTTI 
with ANN DVORAK 


ON STAGE { ON ICE 
| DICK HAYMES ¢ arol LYNNE ®@ Arnold SHODA 
} Fritz DIE Tt 
| 
] Cc 
Doors open 10 30 A. M 3 ix Oo X Y 20th 
|] 7th AVE. & 50th ST. L CENTURY-FOX 
| 
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A Great Love Story 
That Comes Shining 
Through ! 
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Those Who Need Our Help 


From ISRAEL FEINBERG, JAMES T. FARRELL and PHIL HELLER 


To the Editor: 


ing powers. Their staffs in Berlin have behind them the power of governments 


- HE heroes of the present international crisis in Berlin are not the four occupy- 


and the certainty of support 


be sure of being brought out by the air route, if necessary. 


In the event of a Western withdrawal, they can 


The real heroes of this 


crisis are the little people of Berlin who have in such a striking way reaffirmed their 


faith in democracy. Without their de- 
termination, the Western position in 
Berlin would be completely untenable 

And at what cost are they taking 
this position? They already suffer a 
cut in their rations, a cut in fuel, water 
and food supplies and should there be 
a Western withdrawal thousands and 
thousands of confirmed democrats will 
face the certain fate that the Commu 
nists have in store for them. These 
people who are carrying on the strug- 
gle cannot be accused of nationalism o: 
fascism. They are in fact the people 
kept up a _ consistent 
against the Nazi regime. 

On June 23, 1948 the Communists in 
Berlin invaded the City Assembly and 
tried to intimidate that body. One of 
the legislators beaten up by the Com- 
munist gang was Jeannette Wolff, one 
of the Socialist leaders of the 
Assembly. This woman lost her famil 
concentration camp 


who struggle 


serlin 
in a where she 
herself spent six years. It is a side- 
light on our times that the Communists 
who assaulted her berated her as an 
“old Jewe 
In the face of hunger, kidnappio 

beatings and terror and the uncertainty 
of their future, these people continue 
to hold fast to their democratic con 
viction 


here is one way whereby 








Americans can show their personal 
admiration and support to these vet- 
eran fighters for freedom and that is 
by sending a CARE food package 

The International Solidarity Com- 
has just sent a shipment of 
CARE food packages and a shipment 
of medicine to Jeannette Wolff, Franz 
Neumann and their friends in Berlin. 
sut more help is needed. The Com- 
mittee sponsored by prominent Ameri- 
cans such as Roy L. Reuther, Roger 
saldwin, Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Norman Thomas, Louis Nelson, Hugo 
Ernst, Luigi Antonini, John Haynes 
Holmes and Melvyn Douglas is trying 
to rally the fullest aid. 

The International Solidarity Com- 
mittee, 303 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York,-invites all Americans 
to express their sympathy and 
larity with Jeannette Wolff and other 
German democrats by contributing for 
a CARE food package. This is a simple 
direct way individual can ex- 


mittee 


soli- 


each 
press his support. 

(Mr. Feinberg is V.-P. of the ILGWU 
and Chairman of the International 
Solidarity Committee: James T. Farrell, 
the noted novelist, is Vice-Chairman of 
ISC: Phil Heller, Educational Director 
of the Knitgoods Workers’ Union, is 
Director of ISC.) 


LETTERS 
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Art and Freedom 


From THEODORE SCHAPIRO 


To the Editor: 


As participants in the discussion James T. Farrell, Michael 


HE Rand School offers for the Fall term a course called “The Arts Under 
I Dictatorship.’ 


Karpovitch, Burton Rascoe, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Paul Zucker and others will 


examine the decline of culture in the Soviet Union since the solidification of the 


dictatorship. Music, literature, painting and the films will come under the expert 


survey of these distinguished speakers. 


The first publicity given this series 
of lectures has already aroused the 
antagonism of those political in-laws 
of the Communists — the fellow- 
travelers. This was expected. Their 
indictment of this lecture-series is 
based on the allegation that this pro- 
gram is slanted, that is, not sufficiently 
objective; that it is likely to mislead 
the innocent and thwart the youthful 
mind in its effort to understand the 
achievements of the 


great cultural 


Soviet Union. 


I plead — in the 
non-technical language of the layman 

suilty with an explanation, and here 
it is: An educationa) institution which 
seeks to be so “objective” as to become 
all things to all men is in danger of 
losing its soul or whatever term we 
use to designate the essential quality 
of its nature. The character of the 
fand School has been shaped during 
many years of struggle for social jus- 
tice, for human well-being, and in the 
past three decades it has been hard- 
ened in the battle against the regimen- 
tation of man and the perverse ana- 
chronistic effort to control his mind. 


To these charges 


The Western world is currently en- 
gaged in what has been described as 


a “cold war” with the Russians, and 
no small part of this war is the fight 
on the cultural front. The Rand School 
by its.very nature takes its place in 
this life-and-death struggle. It is my 
task to shape these programs, and [ 
confess to a point of view which holds 
social justice and human _ freedom 
above ali other values. It is in this 
light that I regard it not only my 
duty but my privilege to at least 
“slant” some courses in the direction 
of these values. 

It has not come to my attention that 
any of the great institutions of learning 
noted tor their liberalism and thei 
objectivity have inaugrated formal dis- 
cussions of the arts under dictatorial 
regimes. The Rand School’s effort in 
presenting “The Arts Under Dictator- 
ship” is an attempt to modify that type 
of objectivity which drowns out 
reasoned convictions by opening the 
flood-gates of intellectual confusion 


All this is by wav of saying that 
“The Arts Under Dictatorship” is a 
first-rate program and that your read- 
ers will do well to bring their fellow- 
traveler friends to listen in. 


New York City. 





Iran and Henry Wallace 


From JOSEPH M. RASOOLI-SA'EED 


To the Editor 


‘ ERY early in the twentieth century 


when Ivan, called “Persia” 


at that time, 


was too weak to defend hefself against the pressure and influence of her two 
powerful and imperialistic neighbors, and when rivalry between the two 


neighbors over the Middle East was at its peak; the two Powers made an agreement, 
which is called “The Russo-British Agreement of 1907.” By the terms of the Agree- 


ment, the British and the Russians 

generously leaving Iran a smal! portion 
in the middle free from their influence 
This was done without the consultation 
or even the knowledge of Iran, which 


was an indeperdent and peaceful 


country 

The Iranians were amazed and an 
gered to see the map of their two 
spheres of influence and the area of 
noninterference. They considered the 
Agreement a shameful act even for an 
But their shock and 
anger were nothing compared to thei 


imperialistic era. 


reaction of several weeks ago when 
heard that one of the 


figures of a 


thev political 
friendly country like 
America had suggested that the U. S. 
should have the same type of unde: 
standing with Russia as Great Britain 
had in 1907. 

Such a suggestion was like an atom 
bomb, exploding upon the Iranians, for 
they consider America as the greatest 
champion of freedom in this atomic 
age. They regard the Atlantic Charte: 
as a natural philosophy or 
of the freedom-loving people f 
America. They look upon America as 
the guardian or protector of the small 
democratic countries of the world. In 
addition, they regard America as a 
true and helpful friend of their country 

Furthermore, they have seen that 
the Russians have shown themselves 
in the past capable of finding enough 
unscrupulous, aggressive means ol 
subjugating neighboring countries 
without Henry Wallace suggesting an: 
more to them regarding the fate of 


ideology 


4 


partitioned” Iran into spheres of influence, 


foreign countries that do not concern 
him in the least. 

It is sincerely hoped that Iranian 
public opinion will not be influenced 
by the proposals of a person like 
Henry Wallace who represents neither 
officialdom nor American 
New York City. 


HIGH TIME 


Now is the time for all good men— 
And the invitation is hearty— 
Now is the time for all good men | 

To come to the aid of the party. 


Now is the hme, one also suggests, 
Albeit with hesitation, 
Now is the time for some good men 
To come to the aid of the nation. 


CREDIT LINES 


| To help F.D.R. and to win the war, | 
_ Which statesman did easily most? | 
Hopkins? (See Hopkins in Collier's.) 

Ickes? (See Ickes in Post.) 


American 
publie opinion. 














Richard Armour 


To Buy 


Books and Pamphlets Relating 
to Political Economy and Social 
Movements are always wanted. 


WE ALWAYS PAY | 
HIGHEST PRICES 


Leon Kramer 
19 West 8th Street 




















New York 11, N. Y. | 








Mundt Bill 


From CHARLES D. VON DRACEK 


To the Edito: 


We badly need the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill to expose and prosecute the Com- 
munist Party of U.S. because ten gov- 
ernments of Europe, 20 million slaves 
in Russian concentration camps, 3 mil- 
lion Displaced Peoples and all world 
governments facing a Communist Party 
and its subversive fronts and individu- 
als prove to us it is disastrous to con- 
tinue tolerating a traitorous organiza- 
tion created for the purpose of over- 
throwing our form of government, our 
constitutional rights, our freedoms, and 
our progress under the American way 
of life that has made it the strongest 
and greatest on earth. The Mundt- 
Nixon Bill is necessary to expose even 
passive, sympathic, semi- or pro-Com- 
munist Americans because of their po- 
tential conversion to such a ideology 
as weak-kneed and ignorant citizens. 
For those who refuse to answer if or 
not they are Communists we need this 
Bill because all these various forms of 
Communism and its supporters betray 
them as inconsistent American citizens 
with an obligation to uphold our gov- 
ernment, our ideals, our constitution 
and a patriotic love for our country. 
We cannot tolerate CP’ers or their sup- 
porters, or the Third Party “Red” can- 
didate for President, because this de- 
velops into the magnitude to form 
that “threat” to control the U.S. gov- 
ernment by the Communist Party, 
Soviet Russia. 


Let us have the Mundt-Nixon Bill 
passed and enforced in its full contents 


which means bv 


or let us accept Communism and dic- 
tation from Moscow as ten other na- 
tions have been forced to do by re- 
maining tolerant twards CP’ers. 


Alva, Oklahoma. 


— NOW — 
_AT A SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE... 


Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 
Leading With My Left 
With an introduction by 
MAX EASTMAN 
and caricatures by 
JOSEPH FORTE 
(regularly $2.00) 
PLUS 


Morals in Politics 
A collection of essays by: | 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
| JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 

SIDNEY HOOK 


| PLUS 
_ Liberalism and Sovietism 
by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
PLUS 
American Cooperatives 
Yesterday—Today—-Tomorrow 
by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 
ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 


| THE NEW LEADER, 
| 7 East 15th Street, 
' New York 3, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 
| pamphlets PLUS a copy of | 
Richard Armour’s book Leading 
With My Left. 
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Theres a Yeast Coming oe 


E There’s a banquet rich in intellectual nourishment coming in The New 
Leader. A feast you will not want to miss. Just look at a sampling: 


>= NEXT WEEK: 
THE COMMUNIST SPY RING 
By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL 
By MARK ALEXANDER 


IS WORLD GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE? 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


CAN STALIN BE STOPPED PEACEFULLY? 
By LEWIS COREY 


THE LESSONS TITO TEACHES 
By BOGDAN RADITSA 


An Extended Series on the Coming American Elections 
And an Analysis of the Platforms 


Be Sure You Receive Every Issue of 
The New Leader 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


= 
3 
3 
3 
= 
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FOR THOSE WHO ACT NOW: 
_ = With each new one-vear subscription The New Leader is offering & 
| FREE PREMIUM copy of Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, 
: “DARKNESS AT NOON.” 
i THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 

Leader. Please send me a FREE copy of Arthur Koestler’s “Darkness 

at Noon.” 

ene ee en nate Weta meri yee omare revo rene 

ADDRESS 

CITY see ZONE STATE = 
iON 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 

THE PRECEDING MIGHT WELL 
characterize a teacher who had ta«en 
seriously the approach of Mrs. Stella 
V. Henderson’s new book, Introduction 
to Philosophy of Education. from which 
all quotes are taken. He would likely 
be filled with high moral purpose and 
noble thoughts. He would not, now- 
ever, be aware of large social isues wn 
his society and their bearing on edu- 
cation. Nor would he be disturbed by 
the social consequences of hi¢ methods 
Instead of being a’ growing point of 





Today's Failure of Nerve 


change, the school for him would ve 
ai best a place to aid the student to 
cope with changes which just come 
about. Accepting the belief that 4mer- 
icun ideals “are the finest man ile 
find,” he would not be working with 
his students in developing thei own 
ideals. Above all, such 2 teacher 
would be yet another example of 
today’s failure of nerve. 


(Keith McGary is a member of the 
Philosophy Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.) 


Soviet Training Schools 


(Continued from Page Six) 
For there were both men and women 
among the students, and talk about the 
doings of the young people soon had 
the town buzzing. 

The purpose is to train an advance 
guard to assume direction of the new 
society. Young people are being taught 
to take the lead in politics, journalism, 
art and business. The administrators 
are having their troubles in getting the 
students to pull together in social and 
political harness. The manager ef a 
former German publishing concern 
and an ex-army officer and wearer of 
a gold cross, sit next to an eighteen- 
year old apprentice to a locksmith, a 
labor student from Halle, a dramatist 
from one of the film companies, a 
policeman from Dessau and a typist 
from Leipzig. The students are selected 
on the basis of a comprehensive ex- 
amination. The SED has something te 
say about the choice, but the chief 
authority rests with the Central Com- 
mittee for Folk-Culture, the women’s 
committees and the Free German 
Youth. 

In the matter of physical care, the 
students are given rations about on a 
level with those of Soviet staff officers. 
In addition, they receive many other 
special advantages in the line of food 
and luxuries. Special arrangements 
are made for their families. In every 
way it is emphasized that these are 
favored persons. 


* ” ~ 


Tue course of study makes stiff de- 
mands upon the intellectual and physi- 
cal aptitudes of the students. An effort 
is made by means.-of discussion periods 
and work groups to weld the men and 
women of different ages and pro- 
fessions into a social unit. This sort of 
strenuous activity reminds one of the 
training schemes which were charac- 
teristic of the young peopie’s clubs of 
the Communist Party in former times. 
The students are trained for future 
leadership in all avenues of public life. 
Meticulous records are kept of every 
student’s words and deeds. The slight- 
est basis for suspicion against any stu- 
dent’s complete loyalty is noted in his 
record. The most promising neophytes 
are promoted to positions as teachers 
at Koenigs Wusterhausen or at similar 
schools elsewhere. 

The program contains every subject 
which may be useful to citizens of the 
Eastern Zone in the ideological war 


with the Western Zones: Dialectical 
materialism, political history, election 
campaigning, spying and underground 
work, movie and press propaganda, 
women’s and young people’s organiza- 
tion, police administration, everything 
connected with the USSR, military and 
trade union affairs. The teachers are 
partly Russian and partly German. 
Among the guest lecturers in every 
course are some of the top men in the 
SED _ (Pieck, Grotewohl, Ulbrich, 
Ackerman, Fechtner), editors of Com- 
munist papers and magazines (Uter- 
mann, Ende, Gysi), “cultural” leaders 
(Abusch, Wandel) and the leaders in 
government, unions, business, women’s 
and young people’s organizations. 
- « * 


Officers for the Cold War 


Away back in 1946 when the strain 
between the East and West was just 
beginning the directors of this school 
were working out a method for the 
infiltration of eastern ideologies into 
ihe region of the Ruhr and were dis- 
cussing the possible success of a civil 
war in the Western Zones. America 
and Trotsky are the two red flags to 
ihe men of Koenigs Wusterhausen. The 
teaching and organizing are directed 
far more against them than against 
the survivals of Fascism and militar- 
ism. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and the 
German romanticists are regarded as 
ioo evil for discussion. Hegel, on the 
other hand, is too sacred to be touched. 

Anyone who examines the activities 
of the school at Koenigs Wusterhausen 
has a comprehensive picture of the 
future of the Eastern Zone of Germany. 
The top positions are already being 
filled with graduates from this and 
similar institutions. These devoted and 
docile trainees will gradually replace 
ihe Communist and Left Socialist 
Jeaders who are now in contre!. The 
majority of the officials of this great 
part of Germany will then be men and 
women who not long ago wore the 
swastika. 

Not long ago as the students were 
assembling for an early morning class, 
one of them, a former army captain, 
complained that he had slept badly. 
He had suffered from a nightmare. 
When his sympathetic listener asked 
what sort of a dream he had, the ex- 
captain, now a faithful neophyte of 
the Communists, explained: “I dreamed 
that I went out without my medals.” 
Reprinted from the Zurich Weltwoche. 
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Neue Volkszeitung, will speak on “Ger- 
many Today,” August 13, 8 p. m., Rand 
School Auditorium. He hzs just re- 
turned from an extended tour of Europe 
and has visited all sectors in Germany. 
The meeting is under the auspices of 
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the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Criticism Is Not Enough 


S readers of this column know, | yield to 
A no one in aversion to the policy of ap- 
peasing Stalin that found expression in 

the ignoble Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments. 1 vigorously and publicly denounced 


these deals not with the hindsinght of later 


experience but at the time they were concluded 


Indeed in retrospect the general approval! 
which greeted the Yalta and Potsdam accords 
is a sad commentary on American political im- 
maturity and on the susceptibility even otf 
educated Americans to wartime propayanda 
The truth about the secret deals at Yalta came 
out gradually. But the published texts of both 
the Yalta and of the Potsdam agreements in- 
dicated that the Atlantic Charter had been 
abandoned, that we had weakly and cynicalls 
thrown over our friends for our enemies in 
Eastern Europe, that we had repeated on a 
vastly bigger scale the economic blunders ot 
Versailles. 


The evil heritage of Yalta-and Potsdam, the 
cowardly, unprincipled surrender of the ideals 
for which we and the United Nations were 
professedly fighting the war, the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, is a 
grave handicap in the formulation of a foreiga 
policy free from the taint of appeasement. How 
can we invoke self-determination for Trieste 
and-repudiate this same principle for Lwow and 
Wilno, Koenigsberg and Breslau and Viipuri? 


How can we consistently champion the ideal 
of European reconstruction while we remain 
bound by the chains of Potsdam, which was 
designed to turn Germany into a starving slum 
and concentration camp and Europe into a pey- 
manent poorhouse? Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire, whose record on_ international 
affairs is an extraordinarily good one, was 
speaking for ideals which all freedom-loving: 
Americans should endorse when he recently 
declared: 


“We wish to recapture the moral leadership 
which was bartered away by secret commit- 
ments and unprincipled appeasement.... We 
want the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter to be the beacon lights on the road 
we seek to travel. We want an end to secrecy 
We insist upon faith and integrity instead of 
half-truth and broken pledges.’ 


4 


Tuere could be no healthier and more cheer- 
ing action than a formal declaration from the 
State Department that this government does 
not consider itself bound by the political and 
economic clauses of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements. There would be ample legal justifi- 
cation for such a step, because both agreements 
have been repeatedly violated by the Soviet 
Government. We know what kind of “free and 
unfettered elections” were held in Poland and 
other lands behind the iron curtain. We know 
that the only two constructive ideas in the 
revengeful Potsdam document, the provision 
that Germany should be treated as an economi 
unit and the declaration that democratic partie 
should be encouraged, have been completel) 
ignored by the Russians. 


If, as seems probable, the close identification 
of some leaders of the present Administration 
with Yalta and Potsdam makes impracticable 
a repudiation of these betrayals of American 
ideals, this is an argument for some new faces 
in Washington. Continuity in the courageous 
self-respecting foreign policy that set in with 
the enunciaion of the Truman Doctrine and the 


ty 


ERP is certainly desirable, in order to inspire 
respect in our enemies and confidence in vur 
friends overseas. But continuity in appeasement 
would have exactly the reverse effect. 

At the same time it should be clearly recog- 
nized that negative criticism is not a policy, 
or an effective substitute for a policy. It 
is a disturbing but unmistakable fact that some 
editors and publicists, who have a good record 
in exposing the true character of Yalta and 
Potsdam and repudiating the idea of appeas- 
ing Stalin, seem to shrink from the obvious 
logical consequences of an attitude of vigorous 
resistance to Soviet aggression. 

After all, the supreme issue is not what 
Roosevelt should have done at Teheran, not 
what Truman should not have consented to at 
Potsdam. It is what the American Govern- 
ment should do now, with due allowance for 


the fact that we are in a less advantage 
position than we should have been if we 
demanded a showdown on the issue of a j 
peace in 1945. 

There is little logic in denouncing appease 
ment of Stalin in the period 1943—45, and the 
recommending policies of inaction that wouff 
amount to a continuation of this appeasemeng 
Because we threw Eastern Europe to the total 
itarian wolves is surely no good reason fg 
repeating this blunder in the case of German 
and the rest of Western Europe. 

Americans who are not blinded by partis 
ship should be able to draw a sharp line of dig 
tinction between indefensible acts like the e 
clusion of the Yalta and Potsdam agreemen{ 
and positive constructive stens like the affirm 
tion of resistance to further Communist agegreg 
sion and the sponsorship of ERP as the 
nomic cement of a free, anti-Communist fe 
erated Europe. The first measures should 
renounced, the second unheld and supported 

There is still plentv of scope for reasoned! 
erticism, especially in the matter of the exags 
peratingly slow evolution toward a construgs 
tive policv in Germany. But attempts to d 
nounce the Administration for appeasement 
Yalta and Potsdam and to accuse it simultane 
ously of “stampeding toward war” at presenf 
have a flavor of cheap politics or doctrinairg 
unrealism. Those who have only harsh word 
to offer about Yalta and Potsdam, combini 
with a policy of isolationist inaction, will 
cause Stalin much concern. 















































Uneiliiagiy to 
School 


UR most important heritase from the 

Roosevelt era is embodied in the Employ- 

ment Act of 1946. It is a weak and 
watered-down piece of legislation, but it is, 
nevertheless, an ever-present symbol of the 
will to foresee depressions and do something 
about them. In sending to Congress his mid- 
year economic report based on findings of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the President 
is reminding the whole country that the act 
of 1946 was passed, that the Council is continu- 
ously active and that if we have good sense we 
shall pay some attention to its surveys and 
forecasts. 


We have now—as we had between 1925 and 
1929—relatively high production and gross con- 
sumer income. Profits, too,*are at an all-time 
high. It is easy for many citizens and easier 
still for most politicians to enjoy the prosperous 
present and let the future take crre of itself. 
In general, it is the Republican Party which 
is content to let well enough alone. In other 
words, it is playing much the same part which 
it played before 1929. Under the Icadership of 
Truman, the function of the Democrats is to 
stick to the line laid down in the Employment 
Act and keep hammering awav at signs of 
danger. 


Such signs are not lacking. The President 
calls attention to the fact that half of the na- 
tion’s consumer spending units are falling be- 
hind in the race between wages and prices. 
One-fourth of our families are spending more 
than they earn. Total profits are hich. but those 
of small concerns are falling behind. Govern- 
ment spending for armaments and European 
reconstruction will inevitably increase the 
pressure on the market. So prices will continue 
to rise, and even if the wages of sections of the 
workers are raised, in general the lack of 
balance between incomes of groups will be in- 
creased. The distribution is out of kilter, and 
is getting more upset with everv passing week. 


The only advantage which we have over the 
generation which went head-on and blindfold 
into the cataclysm of 1929—32 consists of what- 
ever bits of wisdom we picked up from the 
harrowing experience. Some of us have learned 
many costly lessons. It is the disheartening 
task of Truman to bring these to the attention 
of unwilling Congressmen. As of today the 
results of this educational process look less than 
promising. 
















































Where the Heart Is 


lr is amusing and instructive to follow the di 
cussions of the Republicans as they prepa 
the program with which they will coun 
President Truman’s challenge. They will e 
an innocuous degree of credit control, pass 
innocent little housing bill. vote $65,000,000 
put a roof over the United Nations—and ¢ 
rush to the campaign rostrums to shout whi 
great things they will do in years to come. | 


The curious thing about it is that in the d@ 
cussions there is no word to prove that f 
legislators are genuinely concerned about 
business in hand. They seem unconscious 
the fact that people suffer because of 
prices, that millions are alarmed at the da 
of future depression. The minimum prog 
is being put through merelv to provide a 
tective screen during the campaign. The w 
fare which these Congressmen have in mi 
is their own. 
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